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NOTICE TO READER 


When youw finish wipes this magazine, place a 1-cent 
stamp on this notice, mail the magazine, and it will be 
placed in the hands of our soldiers or sailors destined to 
proceed overseas. NO WRAPPING—NO ADDRESS. 

A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster General. 


An Illustrated Magazine about Forestry and Kindred Subjects Published Each 
Month by the American Forestry Association, Washington, D. C. 
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Economical 
Emergency 
Construction 


ARBOSOTA CREOSOTE OIL and 

timber is a wonderfully efficient 
combination for first-class, economical, 
and durable emergency construction. 


Even though construction must be rushed 
in emergencies, it is always practical to 
creosote timber exposed to decay by ap- 
plication of Carbosota Creosote Oil to all 
points of contact, mortises, tenons, etc. 


The Brush Method consists simply of 
painting Carbosota (heated to 150° F. in 
winter, and at other times when conve- 
nient) on the most exposed surfaces. 


























te Oil lied ¥ the Brush Method to all points 
of contact, mort:ses, and tenons. Trestle erected by Tremont Lum- 
ber Company, Rochelle, La. (Courtesy American Lumberman.) 


Creosoting by the Brush Method has 
already resulted in an increase of several 
years in the life of large timber structures; 
one year additional life more than pays for 
the entire cost and trouble. 


Carbosota Creosote Oil is the Standard 
for the Brush Method and Open-Tank 


System. 


(Green wood cannot be effectively creosoted by non-pressure 
process. It should be air-dry. In regions of moist, warm climate, 
wood of some species may start to decay before it can be air- 
dried. Exception should be made in such cases, and treatment 


modified accordingly.) 
Technical assistance, specifications, and 
any other information regarding the 


Carbosota treatment may be obtained 
gratis by addressing nearest office. 
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EXPERIENCE ; RESOURCES PREGICION 


| For Every Reason 


| Now 15 the time to buy timber. Market 
| values are already on the up grade. They would 
be due for a rise even if times were normal. 

Under present circumstances the upward pressure 1s 
doubly strong. : | 


Buy Timber Now! 


The war, when we were out of tt, | 
promised a great market for lumber in the near 
future. Now that we are in the war the demand 1s 
heavy, immediate and pressing, with promise of after- 
war demands greater than before. Everything points 
with unmistakable directness toward investments in 


timber now — today. 
We have or can get what you want. 
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“KEEP THE FOOD COMING” -™ 
lly Ps 
BY CHARLES LATHROP PACK ~ 0 
os Seneca 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL WAR GARDEN COMMISSION 
EEP the food coming !” The same is true of war gardens. Each one is small. 
os | That is the message which General Pershing But when they are gathered together they have the force 
recently flashed from the other side to the peo- of a Niagara. Standing by the side of that resistless 
ple of America. waterfall it is difficult to realize that it is made up of 
War gardeners of the United States, that is the call to tiny drops. 
you from the man who is charged with the care of all your ‘Papa, why should I save a slice of bacon? It cannot 
sons, brothers, friends and fellow-countrymen who are feed an army,” said a little girl to her father. 
now in France fighting and sacrificing that you may be safe Then he took her down to the waterfront and showed 
and that the world may be made a decent place to live in. her six big ocean-going vessels which were lying there. 


“Dorothy,” he said, “do 
you know that if every lit- 
tle school girl in the United 
States were to save one 
slice of bacon a day, it 
would fill all of those ships 
with foodifor the American 
soldiers in France?” 

“And after that,” said 
the father in telling the 
story afterwards, “I had 
trouble in making her eat 
anything.” 

That is the spirit im 
which the people of Amer- 
ica have gone into the 
home food production 
work. Every member of 
the vast army of soldiers 
of the soil recognizes that 
his or her share, no matter 
how small, is just as im- 
portant as if it were big 
enough to feed the whole 


This is the day of big 
things. We look out upon 
the world and everything 





7< 


seems to be done on a 
colossal scale. Money is 
appropriated by the _ bil- 
lions, and figures which a 





few years ago would have 
staggered the imagination 
are now spoken of as light- 
ly and as unconcernedly as 
were hundreds and thou- 
sands formerly. 

At the same time this is 
still the day of small things 
also. It is by the aggre- 





gate of tiny sums that the 
vast totals are made up. It 
is by the small Thrift 
Stamps—the “baby bonds” 





—that the government is 
yathering many of the mil- 
lions which are needed to 
carry on the war. The 
pennies which are collected 
daily at the moving picture 
houses and through hun- 
dreds of other apparently 
insignificant sources are 
helping to swell into deep, 
wide golden streams the 
trickling rivulets of money. 
Small donations make up 
most of the millions which 


army. 

It has been estimated on 
a conservative basis that 
five million war gardeners 
can raise enough food to 
supply an army of 1,000,- 
000 men for eight months. 
When it is considered that 
each soldier gets four and 
a quarter pounds a day, 
which means 4,250,000 


Cross, the Y. M. C. A. and This is the “headquarters at the front” in the war garden campaign of pounds for 1,000, men 


anivat: the General Electric Co. at Schnectady, N. Y. Similarly the Ameri- , j , 
other organizations for can flag is flying in spirit, if not in reality, over every spot in back yard and what this would total 





are raised by the Red “PLANTING FOR THE FLAG” 


; yeae ee . or vacant lot where home “soldiers of the soil” are producing the food j j ide: 
their great war work. which is essential to victory. ‘‘Food Must Follow the Flag.” m eight months, some idea 
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is gained of the great patriotic service which the back 
yard and vacant lot tillers are performing. 
From coast to coast they are lined up. 
democracy about this army which makes it truly inspir- 
ing. It includes in its ranks men and women of wealth 
and prominent social position and workers in our mills, 
mines and factories; women who have passed the age of 
four score and young college girls; veterans of the civil 
war and school children of tender years; in fact, people 
of every class 
and age. 
Industrialand 
manufacturing 
concerns of ail 
sorts are tak- 
ing an espe- 
cially active 
part in the war 
cam- 


There is a 


garden 
paign this year. 
Hundreds of 
them in ail 
parts of the 
United States 
are helping 
theiremployees 
in this way to 
serve them- 
selves and their 
government at 
the same time. 
The compara- 
tively smail 
number of 
plants which 
had_ gardens 
last season has 
grown into a 
formidable list. 
Those that had 
gardens last 
year have gone 
into the work 
more intensive- 
ly this year, while the encouraging reports from these 
concerns have inspired other companies everywhere to 
start a similar undertaking. This report from one of the 
plants where war gardening was conducted last year for 
the employees is typical of many others. It says: 

“Besides the material gain, the garden work promoted 
a fine spirit of democracy and fellowship among the men. 
The president of the company and each one connected 
with it down to the humblest employee had a plot, and 
officers and employees, working together as they did, 
found mutual interests and fellowship therein.” 

The United States Steel Corporation, in a report to the 
National War Garden Commission on the plans for this 
season, stated that many of its subsidiary companies had 
found the garden work among the employees highly 


developed. 
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satisfactory and had arranged to extend it and carry it 
on more intensively this year. In 1917 at its various 
subsidiaries, according to the report, there were planted 
a total of 18,451 war gardens. Here is the statement 
from one of the companies, the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company : 

“In all there were 54 acres planted and cultivated. The 
estimated valuation of all vegetables raised is about 
$10,974. There were many mill gardens cultivated and 

it is reported 








“HANDSOME IS AS HANDSOME DOES” 


This is the motto which might well be given to this beautiful front lawn of a New Haven, Connecticut, 
home. The vegetables which are growing around the Italian marble fountain breathe an Americanism and 
a love of liberty which is above any artificial decoration. 


that employees 





were very ell- 


thusiastic and 
much good has 
been 


plished by this 


accon)- 





means.” 

At the Car- 
negie Steel 
Company, Min- 
go Junction, 
Ohio, “plots 
were taken by 
all 


classes of em- 


men in 


ployment, —la- 
skilled 


Ope Ta tO fs, 


borers, 


clerks and ex- 
ecutives, a 
large number 
of them with- 
out previous 
experience. A 
complete vari- 
ety of produce 
was raised. 
Much 
and rivalry de- 


spirit 


veloped among 
the gardeners, 
this being in- 
creased by the 
prizes offered 
In spite of the fact that the river flooded twice, two oi 
the prizes were taken by workers in the flooded area.” 
The plots showed a general average of excellence of more 
than 80 per cent, and only one was marked a failure. 
Word comes from Arizona that the Inspiration Con- 
solidated Copper Company, whose employees had 217 
acres of gardens last year—“the largest war garden in 
the world,” it was claimed—has increased the area this 
year. J. R. Sandige, gardening expert from the Uni- 
versity of Arizona College of Agriculture, is again giv- 
ing instructions to the miners in the work. The General 
Electric Company, Schnectady, New York; the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio ; the Oliver 
Chilled Plow Company, South Bend, Indiana; the New 
York and Pennsylvania Company ; the Universal Port- 


The next picture shows the garden more fully 


“KEEP THE FOOD COMING” 


land Cement Company, with plants at Pittsburgh, Du- 
luth, Minnesota, and Buffington, Indiana; the United 
Coal Corporation, Pittsburgh; the North American 
Motors Company, Pottstown, Pennsylvania; the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Coal Company, and a long list of other 
large industrial concerns are again furthering war gar- 
dening among their men. 

The railroads of the country are encouraging and as- 
sisting their men in the same way, allowing them the use 
of such . land 
along the right 
of way as is 
not needed for 
actual railroad 
purposes. As 
an illustration 
of this co- 
operation, the 
Pennsylvania 
Railroad Com- 
pany distrib- 
uted among its 
employees this 
spring more 
than _ 10,000 
copies of the 
war 
gardening 
booklet furn- 
ished to thein 
by the Nation- 
al War Garden 
Com mission, 


vegetable 


and posted in 
its stations 2,- 
000 copies of 


the Commis- 


sion’s poster, 

“"S0w the 

Seeds of Vic- A GARDEN THAT COUNTED 

-@ | ee The little 
tory. All divi beans which this war garden has produced. 
sion superin- States which is working to “make the world safe for democracy 
: utilitarian value the home vegetable plot is to be pointed to with pride for its actual beauty. 

tendents and 


other officials were supplied with the garden books and 
they were given out all along the line. Similarly the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas and other roads are work- 
ing with the Commission to produce a big supply of food 
f. o. b. the kitchen door. 

The appeal to the railroad employees was particularly 
strong because they realized better than any other class 
of people the great benefit which home gardening 
brought to the freight transportation situation. They 
had seen the congested freight yards with cars standing 
there by the hundreds and unable to move and with many 
other tons of supplies waiting to be loaded for shipment. 
They knew that thousands of cars would be relieved for 
other essential war work if every community would raise 
as much as possible of its own food. With the practical 
value of home gardening thus impressed upon them, it 





od on the top of the fountain must look down with happy contentment on the fine array of 
And so it will be with every bit of land in the United 
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is not to be wondered at that the railroad men eagerly 
took advantage of the opportunity to plant gardens when 
it was offered them. 

The banks of the country, which have stood behind 
the government so loyally in every movement to win the 
war, Liberty Bond selling and all the rest, have taken an 
active part also in stimulating the war garden campaign. 
Hundreds of these institutions, in large cities and small, 
have distributed to their patrons copies of the Commis- 
sion’s garden 
booklets; and 
in this way 
have spread 
the gospel of 
food produc- 
tion broadcast. 
In many cases 
the banks have 
organized gar- 
den clubs of 
their own and 
have furnished 
plots of land 
which their 
clerks, and fre- 
quently of- 
ficials of the 
banks, — culti- 
vated. In other 
ways, too, the 
banks have co- 
operated. The 
New York 
State Bankers’ 
Association, 
for instance, 
sent out a no- 
tice to all its 
members, call- 
ing their par- 
ticular atten- 
tion to the val- 
ue of war gar- 
den work and to the good they could accomplish by en- 
dorsing and encouraging it in their communities. 

Superintendents of schools all over the country have 
stressed the home garden movement. They have urged 
upon the teachers under them the benefit which the chil- 
dren would derive from this form of combined study, 
exercise and service to country. That the lessons wiil 
be lasting there is no doubt. Thousands of school chil- 
dren who had been asking what they could do to help 
their country win the war, have found a satisfactory 
answer to the question in their home gardens. There 
they are building for their own future a happiness and 
a joy which nothing will be able to take from them. 
They are helping to make the world a safe place for 
themselves and their companions to live in, and for the 
generations which will follow. 


In addition to its practical and 
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“FOOD F. O. B. THE KITCHEN DOOR” 


Just a step to the garden patch. This is the help which their war gardens are proving to the employees of the American 


pany, Middletown, Ohio. 


and to encourage them in this the company offers a number of prizes. 


The knowl- 
edge and the 
beneficial exer- 
cise which is 
being derived 
from gardening 
is worth con- 
sidering from 
the adult’s 
point of view, 
as well as from 
that of the 
child. The hour 
spent in the 
garden is time 
well spent. 
More than 5,- 
009,000 people 
are learning 
that this vear. 

ut in spite 
of many rea- 
sons which 
might be given 
for the value of 
gardens — 
money _ saved, 
community bet- 
terment, addi- 

















"NEATH SMOKING OBELISKS OF INDUSTRY 


Scenes like this have been enacted all over the United States this year by large industrial and manu- 
facturing concerns which are furnishing land and plowing it for war gardens for their employees. While 
the big mills are turning out the shells and the equipment needed by the men at the front, the garden 


piots are growing “ammunition” to provide the rations which-are just as essential as guns and bullets. - 





Rolling Mill Com- 


Competition is keen and the workers vie with each other to see which one can produce the finest display of vegetables. 


tion to a city’s 
wealth and re- 
sources, clean- 
ing up of un- 
sightly lots, im- 
proved civic 
spirit, a finer 
dem ocracy— 
the one great 
thought which 
stands out in 
letters of shin- 
ing light be- 
fore every war 
gardener in the 
United States 
today is sum- 
med up in these 
four words: 
America Needs 
the Food. That 
and no other 
reason makes 
war gardening 
worth while. 
The people 
of America 
only had to be 
told that Amer- 





one es appanage oA 
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“DOING 


Even the children at many of the big manufacturing plants throughout the country are 
of companies are assisting their employees and at the same time helping their country 
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helping their fathers in the war garden work. Hundreds 
by providing the land for the men to cultivate, in most 


cases plowing and preparing it for them and aiding them also in other ways. 


ica needed the food. As soon as they saw this need and 
realized that they could make up the shortage in food 
through home garden cultivation—the only new and un- 
used source of supply—they rolled up their sleeves, got out 
their broad-brimmed straw hats and began to dig in the 
garden trenches. 

In the campaign of education by which the National 
War Garden Commission got this message over to the 
American people and by which it is instructing them how 
to proceed, daily use is made of garden lessons furnished 
to the newspapers of the country, while posters, garden 
instruction booklets and much other literature is dis- 
tributed. One of the big factors in the campaign has 
been the slogan. Of these the Commission has used a 
number at different times. 

“Every Garden a Munition Plant” is the one which 
appears on this year’s beautiful garden poster, which is 
the work of the well-known artist, James Montgomery 
Flagg. “Sow the Seeds of Victory” is another striking 
phrase which appears on the poster, above the head of 
the striding figure of Liberty who, clad in a dress made 
of the American flag and with a red cap on her head, is 
scattering seed over a rich brown field. 

Among other slogans which have sent their clarion 
call through the nation, calling on the home gardener 
to step into the breach and fill up the vitally necessary 





supply of food, have been the following: “Food Must 
Follow the Flag,” “Speed Up and Spade Up,” “Hohen- 
rakes versus Hohenzollerns,” “Plan to Plant and Win the 
War,” “Keep the Home Soil Turning,’ “Get into the 
Garden Trenches,” “The Hoe is the Machine Gun of the 
Garden,” “Spade for Your Life and Liberty,” “Let There 
Be No ‘Slacker Land,’” “Food F. O. B. the Kitchen 
Door,” “Make the Pantry Shelves Sag and Break the 
Kaiser’s Back” and “The Battle Cry of Feed ’Em.” 

“This morning I just turned in, on my 87th year, to 
cultivate three lots in vegetables,” wrote Paul Williams, 
a Civil War veteran, of Shelby, Indiana, in a letter to 
the Commission, requesting a copy of the War Vegetable 
Gardening Booklet. He declared that he wanted to grow 
“his bit of ammunition.” 

After the war one of the questions which is going to 
be asked most frequently will be, How did you help? 
No matter how old one lives to be that will stil! be a sub- 
ject of inquiry. 

To this question many millions of Americans will have 
the satisfaction of replying: 

“T planted a war garden. 
thus to feed the army.” 

No matter in how many other ways one may have 
helped, the importance of food is so great that anyone 
who had the.opportunity of growing a garden and did 
not take advantage of it, will always have something to 


I helped to feed myself and 
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regret. Fortunately there will be few “slackers” of that 
variety just as there will be little “slacker” land in the 
United States this year, few back yards and open spaces 
in our cities and towns that will not be displaying a fine 
array of beets and onions and peas and beans and other 
vegetables. 

From the reports which have come to the National 
War Garden Commission it is easy to judge of the whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic manner in which America has 
responded to the call to “Keep the Home Soil Turning.” 
The good start which was made last year when the Com- 
mission began its nation-wide campaign to increase the 
nation’s food supply through home gardening, has borne 
fruit a hundred fold this season. Like the proverbial 
mustard seed it has spread until today there cannot be 
found a city, town or village in the land which is not 
doing its duty in this direction. 

Clubs and organizations of all sorts, committees of the 
various state and county councils of defense, county farm 
bureaus, chambers of commerce and other trade bodies, 
manufacturing plants and big industrial concerns, rail- 
roads, banks and business houses, colleges, schools and 
libraries, these and many others have joined in to sup- 
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port, by their endorsement and active participation, the 
vital work of producing food. “Food must follow the 
flag” they were told; and they set about organizing com- 
mittees and community clubs to plant gardens. 

The “City Farmer” today ranks with any of the other 
workers who are making it possible for the United States 
and her Allies to continue the war. In numbers the war 
gardener has jumped at a bound from insignificance to 
almost top place, for with the exception of agriculture 
there is no occupation in which more people in this coun- 
try are now engaged. In the value of his product, also, 
the city farmer takes high place. 

Only a few years ago “the man with the hoe” was 
spoken of pitifully or made the subject of jest. Today 
he has become a bulwark of the nation; democracy looks 
to fim for light and help; and he is held in high honor. 
It is with deep respect and with due reverence that we 
speak today of the “soldier of the soil.” The hoe has 
become a mark of merit which any American citizen can 
be proud to display. He will always be able to point to 
it with pride as the weapon with which he did his part 
to help “make the world safe for democracy” and save 
his nation and world freedom in its day of dire peril. 


‘ 





DONATIONS TO THE WELFARE FUND FOR LUMBERMEN AND 
FORESTERS IN WAR SERVICE 


MERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month the list of those making donations to this fund. 


Many of, the donations 


from members of the American Forestry Association so far received were made without solicitation and were inspired by 
reading in the magazine that a relief and comfort fund for men of the forest regiments was to be started. Many substantial 


contributions are being received from lumber companies and lumbermen following requests sent to them by the Secretary of the 
Welfare Fund for Lumbermen and Foresters in War Service, by the lumber organizations of which they are members, and by 
the committees of lumbermen which had charge in various sections of the United States of securing enlistments for the forest 





regiments. Contributions to April 15, 1918, are as follows: 
Previously acknowledged..................06- $11,825.18 
PEE ASOL BENIN occa aacng enn snsw ew eee ts 10.00 
Angelina County Lumber Company........... 10.00 
Barnes, Miss Anne Hampton................. 20.00 
pocarmrstn. BATS: PANEL. oi oieccin cw ie ew vasn vos se 25.00 
CPE OS SS Eee aerate oh meer er 100.00 
NEA PR NOREE PAS into sc rate owas aleve w a00)d sates ws Sas oe 3.00 
Blanchard Lumber Company................. 25.00 
Blytheville Lumber Company................. 10.00 
Sree UIE 0. 6.08 daskasnoaiescsccten eens s's 10.00 
MOG Pino cictan ¢ auieg pen sans cswased oewa 5.00 
E. P. Barton Lumber Company............... 50.00 
Case Fowler Lumber Company............... 10.00 
DR RMRISS on 8 forsee SSeS sows é woe wun Ss 25.00 
Cherry River Boom and Lumber Company.... 100.00 
J.-S. FL Clark Lamber Company... 6.606.650. 10.00 
S. P. Coppock & Sons Lumber Company...... 10.00 
RIMMER D TIIUOEE 55.6 oc ion proce cca e's G wb oie. ave w acdsee 15.00 
Lees ES © SE ae rae berate ree age 520.00 
RR REN 8 oe. oto sin ic aiaic a ieisdie SAS 3.00 
2 OOO UE ESTO (a ee ge eee 10.00 
Tommy and Betty Fleming................... 25.00 
PSN i ES ee a ee eee ee 5.00 
ROR RE OCR ocho ips weds inp sele-a Cis d yn ony aie see's ale 4.00 
oP A ae ee ee 5.00 
Faebara Gypress Company... .<...66.cceccsscees 100.00 
Higgins Lumber Company.................... 25.00 
Hudson River Lumber Company.............. 10.00 
Illinois Lumber and Builders’ Supply......... 25.00 


Indiana Quartered Oak Company............. 25.00 
Dy RINE PEIN 0 ES, Shs chceeiccala’s Css xen ois 10.00 
Keystone Lumber Company.................. 50.00 
Ee ae Ee 25.00 
ORT Be” OR: SEE RI Fee aren Rees leet yearn 10.00 
Kréamer. Lumber Company... ick voc 00 seen 5.00 
Lufkin Land and Lumber Company........... 10.00 
C. C. Mengel and Bro. Company. .............. 25.00 
PRGINEE SESEIERsy CEG 5 oir ia gis i5.2.0:3 nice. sis a arnie wixale’s 25.00 
Mitine, Haier fons Go... PC. 6.6 <.0i. 50.06 0s 25.00 
Moxrow, Dr. Walliain G3... 666 ...<605 050 ns00's 1.00 
Newell Lumber Company, Ltd................ 10.00 
PUR MIIN, PAE R ck fe enc ats 5 pio)cie Siaigs has ais Sionstsesorae ib 10.00 
Norwich Lumber Company. .......:....0<.cs. 100.00 
Pickett, Hyde & Langgans Company......... 10.00 
Pine Plume Lumber Company................ 25.00 
IM ESET 8 oy. s\o.c ccs Saisie woe wee eons wena 25.00 
George W. Stolker® Sot. oe ic cisiseccces sees: 5.00 
RTE cons Zassiee esc ios 9 bast Oslnidishcabih« 10.00 
Wadesboro Lumber Company................ 10.00 
Walterboro Lumber Company................ 50.00 
MIE PUBIN Sa clas sis oa sion takaslek waren oe 5.00 
WUGHIGE, ON160 OAOINE Fo iiss ce ceevsevencwdacse 5.00 
W. DA. Weston Company. «0. s6s.cccescsee ccs 25.00 
Williamsport Hardwood Lumber Company.... 10.00 
Wister-Heberton Company................... 5.00 
SS No RS en ee, oe er 5.00 

PMR is a c5 2S scene dus somicaea ee resebows $13,511.18 





T the request of the city administration, the United 

States Forest Service will donate 30,000 yellow pine 
and Douglas fir transplants from the Monument Nursery 
for planting along the highways throughout the Denver 
mountain parks system, next spring. 


_— Forest Service seed extracting plant near Fraser 

on the Araphao Forest was recently destroyed by 
fire. The buildings and equipment, together with 2,500 
bushels of lodgepole pine cones awaiting extraction were 


burned. 
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AT WAR. 


BY RODERIC MARBLE, OLZENDAM 
SECRETARY, VERMONT FORESTR¥-ASSOCIATION 


RANCE at war is a vast and illuminating subject 
which will undoubtedly in the future fill many 
volumes full to the brim with events and episodes, 
with battles, with tales of heroism and daring of forti- 
tude and courage, of sacrifice and suffering such as the 
world has seldom known before, but through which the 
people of this great Republic have passed cheerfully, with 


active enthusiasm for the war, but to have a clear con- 
ception of France at war, a vivid impression of the 
activity of the past three years, it is absolutely necessary 
to set foot on French soil and proceed step by step from 
southern France up to and through Paris and beyond to 
the little villages with their narrow winding streets and 
further still to the long country roads down whose tree- 
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A LANDSCAPE BY MARS 


The charmingly picturesque little village of Chaules, which once cuddled in a forest in the district of the Somme, has been completely obliterated 
by heavy shell fire, and this pathetic scene is a common one now. 


head and heart high and an indomitable courage un- 
equalled. 

To tell of France at war in one brief article neces- 
sarily limits the writer to a hasty scanning of the sub- 
ject and the omission of many details which might other- 
wise prove interesting. We must wait until the volumes 
of history are turned from the pen of the historian be- 
fore the tale will even begin to be unfolded. 

One may read all the books and magazines, all the 
papers and periodicals on the war, as well as listen to 
all manner of speeches intended to arouse interest and 


bordered cobble-stoned aisles the Germans marched in 
their retreat from Paris. 

The entire French nation is at war, not merely the 
soldiers, but everybody, men, women and children, all are 
engaged in some capacity. France has lost over a mil- 
lion of her best men in dead and wounded, and France is 
a small nation compared with America. Then add to 
this solemn fact the fact that the majority of the battles 
have been waged on French soil, French hamlets have 
been laid low and French fields rendered useless, and 
you begin to get a glimpse of what she has undergone. 
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France is fighting for her very life. Not until this same 
spirit of national solidarity which permeates all France is 
suffused throughout America will we accomplish those 
things which the President has set as our task. 

The most heroic, the most courageous and the most 
inspiring figures in all this vast theatre of war are those 
women of France who are the mothers and grandmothers, 
the sisters and wives of the men who have gone forth 
from their fields and shops, their marts and vineyards to 
give all they have that France and all the world might 
be saved from the onrushing invader. Theirs are the 
burdens of greater weight, theirs are the sorrows far 
more bitter and deep, theirs are the anxious waitings 
and longings the like of which the world has never known 
before. All those whom they hold most dear in life have 
gone from them they know not where. They must re- 
main at home, working as never woman worked before 
at the same old humdrum tasks from sunrise till long 
after the shadows lengthen and the evening comes. The 
men go out to new experiences, new conditions, new 
fields and often to portions of the country hitherto un- 
known to them. Not so the women. In the fields they do 
the work which once strong men grew weary in the do- 
ing ; in the stores and shops, in the vineyards, everywhere, 
the women have taken up the work which once taxed 
the strength and nerve of rugged men and they do it 
with a look of resigned courage and dogged determina- 
tion which is the spirit of all France. The war without 
this type of women would be an absolute impossibility 
and they deserve the gratitude of all the allied nations. 

Comradeship and fraternity between men and men 
and between men and officers is quite apparent in the 
French army. The cheer and good will which actuates 
the “poilus” is truly wonderful. They emerge from their 
underground life in the trenches, dirty, grimy, muddy, 
tired, possibly with the trench itch or some equally trying 
disease, carrying a pack often weighing fifty pounds or 
more and they come swinging through the villages led 
by their bands, at a step so quick and full of life that one 
marvels at their almost endless vigor. They return to 
the trenches with the same characteristic determination 
to stay until the last gun has been fired, until the last 
star shell has flared up and died away and the last battle 
plane has soared aloft over the enemy lines, until there is 
in very truth, “peace on earth, good-will to men,” and a 
League of Nations to see to it that Democracy shall pre- 
vail in every nation under the sun and right and truth 
shall have their everlasting due. Our American boys 
have gone to France with the same steadfast purpose 
and they will stay until the curtain is rung down on the 
last act, in spite of all the trying obstacles which may 
tend to swerve them from their chosen path. 

One night when on duty as an ambulance driver at 
one of our most advanced posts behind the French lines, 
a battalion came down the camouflaged road out of the 
inky blackness and paused to rest close by our post be- 
fore taking up the final kilometers march to the trenches. 
The men fell out at a low whistle from their command- 
ing officer. A poilu came up to the ambulance where my 
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friend and I were sitting and asked us if we belonged 
to the American Red Cross. With our broken and often 
unintelligible French we carried on a conversation with 
him. While we were talking a man approached and 
placing his hand on our friend’s shoulder asked him for 
a drink of “pinar” from his flask. Pinar is a brand of 
cheap war wine which the French soldiers drink instead 
of water. Every poilu carries a flask of pinar at all times. 
Our friend reached for his flask and removing the cork, 
handed it to the man whose face and uniform could not 
be seen because of the great darkness. The man drank 
deeply, thanked the poilu and walked away. As soon as 
the figure had become indistinguishable in the night, our 
friend turned to us and said that that was their com- 
manding officer who was in charge of the battalion and 
that he had walked twelve kilometers with the men. I 
tell this little incident to show the spirit of fraternity and 
equality which apparently exists between the French of- 
ficers and men. This is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
many of the officers have risen from the ranks and know 
full well the hardships of the French private. 

The Alpine Chasseur bands are very fine indeed. In 
every Chasseur band, besides the usual number of instru- 
ments, there are sixteen men with French hunting horns. 
To hear these bands as they come down one of the streets 
of a little French village at the head of a battalion on 
the way to or from the front is exhilarating to a de- 
gree. When the men are “en repos” in some village be- 
hind the lines these bands practice nearly all day and one 
is surprised to hear them playing parts of the world’s 
most famous operas with a skill and technique worthy of 
our largest and most widely known military bands. 

Thus very briefly I have traced France at War as it 
appeals to me. Doubtless to other Americans who have 
visited the war zone other phases of the work would be 
France at War is a nation consecrated, 
With this spirit France 


outstanding. 
every man, woman and child. 
can never lose. 

France, sore distressed, called out in pleading tones 
to America three thousand miles away, and America has 
heard and America is coming and America will stick 
until war shall cease forever. That is what France con- 
fidently believes. Then a League to Enforce Peace will 
be uppermost in the minds of men and a foundation will 
be laid upon the blood of countless thousands and upon 
that foundation the structure of universal peace will be 
built. He who lags behind at such a time as this only 
postpones that for which all the world looks and longs, a 
permanent international peace. 





UTHER GOODRICH JONES, son of W. Goodrich 

Jones, president of the Texas Forestry Association, 
is in France with the Tenth Engineers (Forest). He 
writes home that since September he has been engaged 
in work of various kinds in the French forests, from 
swamping and tree-felling to surveying. At the time of 
last writing he was a clerk in battalion headquarters 
office, where his familiarity with French, Spanish and 
German was valuable. Young Jones graduated from 
Princeton last June. 
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Photographed by International Film Service. 
UNIQUE POSITION OCCUPIED BY GERMAN SNIPER 


This is the refuge occupied by a Boche sniper who for many months took a toll of many lives, and made existence miserable generally for the 
men in the first line trenches of the Aisne sector. His career came to a sudden end when he was discovered by a French raiding party, and one 


of the poilus who helped capture the stump posed in it for this interesting picture. 











DWELLERS IN THE FREE FOREST FORCED TO FLEE BEFORE 
THE GERMAN GUNS 


“In the Houthulst forest they live according to their 


AUL AYRES, in the New York Globe, tells a most 
interesting story about the people who for hun- 
dreds of years inhabited the Free Forest—the 

Buschkanters—based on facts brought together by W. 
M. Bocquet and E. Hasten, historians of the region of 
Dixmude and Ypres. Not only have the people of the 
cities of Belgium been driven from their homes by the 
big guns of the relentless Hun, but these people, who for 
centuries have lived as freely as the gypsies, have been 
driven from their ancient stronghold by the fierce bom- 
bardment of the forest of Houthulst. We quote: 

“The forest of Houthulst, which is called in Flanders 
the ‘Vrybusch’ (the ‘Free Wood’) formerly extended 
from Ypres to Wynendaele and from Roulers to Dix- 
earliest known mention of it is upon a map 
which dates from 1096. 
this forest 


The 
by Abbe Nicolas de 
etacel in extent from century to century, 
in 1829 entered into the hands of two private owners, 
who when. they wished to enforce their rights, met with 
desperate resistance from the Buschkanters. Regular 
battles were fought in the forest between the public 
forces and the owners, the victory falling to the former. 
And so it was necessary to take into consideration the 
demands of the Buschkanters, to grant them privileges 
and to admit their right to remain in the forest, which, 
according to their beliefs, was the rightful property of 


mude. 
Corbie, 


the poor. 
“The Buschkanters are broom and brush manufactur- 


ers, wooden shoemakers, and also poachers. The forest of 
Houthulst is their domain. They reign therein as absolute 
masters. They are a thick-set race, with dark curly hair 
and beards, somber eyes under heavy brows, round heads 
and olive complexions. Thus they have nothing in common 
with the French type, but appear to be the direct descend- 
ants of the Mongolians, the most ancient of the races 
known to have inhabited Belgium. They were there first, 
and so completely are they still the men of the Stone Age 
that they continue to use instruments of polished stone 
dating from past centuries—at least they did before 
the war. 

“In appearance the Buschkanter is like a tramp, al- 
though his expression is frank and honest. As a rule 
he wears green or garnet-colored embroidered slippers, 
dark velvet trousers, braided along the seams, a short 
vest trimmed with two rows of pearl buttons, a colored 
neckerchief, and a cap worn well down on the back of 
his head, leaving uncovered his long, dark curls that 
glisten with oil. 

“His wife wears a bright-colored skirt and bodice. 
Neither hat nor bonnet covers her carefully oiled hair. 
To indicate her love of luxury, gold pendants adorn her 
ears and breast. On kermis days the Buschkanters come 
down to the village, where there is much feasting, which 
ends generally in sanguinary disputes. 
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own established laws, regardless of other social rules. 
The ground on which they erect their huts is theirs by 
right of conquest. According to tradition, when a clans- 
man wishes to build his home he seeks a favorable spot 
in the forest, to which he secretly conveys the tools he 
requires for its construction, and then he calls together 
the other members of his clan and informs them of his 
intentions. If it is found that in a single night the build- 
ing is far enough advanced for a bundle of brushwood 
to be burned in the chimney the hut and the ground im- 
mediately becomes his property. 

“But this was not a very difficult task, for the home 
of the Buschkanter is little better than a hovel, the frame 
standing on four wooden piles driven into the ground, 
while the walls are constructed from the branches of 
trees, the interstices being filled with straw and dried 
ferns. Over all is spread a coating of clay which is 
finally whitewashed. 

“The cabin consists of one room, 
place, composed of three stones, which form a triangle 
around a hole in the earth. The floor is of beaten earth, 
like that of a barn. In the center of the room is the trunk 
of a tree, on which at meal-time a plank of wood is 
placed to serve as a table. Chairs are lacking, but there is 
a meal-tub, and on the wall a poacher’s gun. 

“The Buschkanters live on the products of the forest. 
It furnishes them with an abundance of game and the 
material they require to carry on their industries. Free 
of any tax, they cut down the trees, and, with the brooms, 
brushes and wooden shoes which they manufacture, they 
go from village to village, from door to door, in quest of 
purchasers. Thus they travel through Flanders, Wal- 
lonia and northern France and some even continue into 
Germany and Russia. 

“With their load of brooms on their backs, 
brushes dangling from their necks and belts, the eternal 
accordion, which never leaves them and which they play 
in their hours of ease, they wander far and wide, return- 
ing always to their wives and parents in the forest at 
Christmas and Easter. From the cities through which 
they pass they borrow words which their tribesmen 
finally adopt. Thus their dialect is a mixture of Flemish, 
Walloon, French, German and Spanish. 

“In the year that immediately preceded the war the 
Buschkanters had begun to adopt more civilized meth- 
ods. A brush factory, fitted up with modern machinery, 
was installed in Houthulst, and a large industry was 
carried on by the men of the forest. But the war came 
and drove them from their haunts, scattering them in 
various directions. The forest itself, the ancient forest 
of these free men, has been destroyed by cannon. The 
end of the Buschkanters is in a way the end of ancient 
Flanders.” 


containing a fire- 


their 
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INDIAN MEDICINES MADE FROM TREES 


BY HU MAXWELL 


a wide acquaintance with medicinal plants and a 

profound knowledge of the curative qualities of 
herbs. That notion was held by some people who knew 
the Indians in pioneer times, but usually such persons 
were not competent judges of a physician’s abilities, and 
an opinion from that source was not worth much. There 
is no question that some Indian doctors met with con- 
siderable success in curing the sick when dealing with 
simple diseases only ; but accounts of 
Indian doctors curing cancer, tuber- 
culosis, hydrophobia, and cholera, 
should be accepted with caution. The 
outstanding fact of greatest signifi- 
cance was the redman’s usual will- 
ingness to risk a white physician in 
preference to one of his own race, 
when he had the privilege of choos- 
ing between them. He had no su- 
preme confidence in the savage doc- 


heen tradition attributes to the Indian doctors 


tor with his combination of good 
medicine and deceptive jugglery ; 
for the two usually went together in 
the redman’s medical practice. For 
that reason it is difficult for investi- 
gators of the present time to arrive 
at a just estimate of the real merit in 
the Indian’s medicines and methods 
of applying them. This observation 
is intended to apply more to the 
tribes which occupied the eastern 
part of the United States from one 
hundred to three hundred years ago 
than to those which still live in the 
western part of the country. 





their medicines has been lost beyond recovery. The best 
that can now be done in the way of preserving some of 
the fragments of Indian medical practice in the forested 
regions of eastern North America is to search through 
the books of early travelers, traders, missionaries, hunt- 
ers, and adventurers. A scrap is to be found here and 
there which throws a little light on the subject ; but such 
mention nearly always seems to have been accidental. 
There is no lack of books, and it is remarkable that so 
much could be written and so little 
be said on the subject of Indian 
medicines. Many a frontier writer 
dwelt at great length upon the prac- 
tices of Indian conjurers who pre- 
tended to cure the sick by beating 
drums, shaking rattles, and dressing 
in bear skins and buffalo horns, and 
dancing before the patient; but few 
and short are the actual accounts of 
the preparation and administering of 
medicines, though that must have 
been of common occurrence in the 
Indian camp and village. It is 
highly probable that the conjurer 
and his tricks were called upon in 
those cases only where the disease 
was not understood, and that medi- 
cines were administered in other 
cases 

It is pretty certain that the Indian 
doctors, deficient though they were 
in scientific knowledge, did not re- 
ceive justice from the pens of most 
early writers. In most cases the red- 
man’s shortcomings as a doctor are 


Within the past forty or fifty 
years, studies of Indian medicines 
have been made by competent scien- 


LEAF OF BEECH TREE 


Northern Indians made poultices of beech leaves 
which adhered to the twigs all winter and were 
easily procurable in time of deep snow. They 
were a frostbite remedy. 


magnified and his virtues belittled, 
or the subject is entirely ignored. 
The most notable instance of this is 


tists who have sojourned among the 

western tribes, gained their confidence, and learned what 
medicines the half-savage doctors use and for what pur- 
poses and with what effects they are employed. The 
United States Bureau of Ethnology has compiled and 
published valuable bulletins on Indian medicines of 
modern times. In these bulletins the botany of plants 
is correctly given and the methods of preparing medi- 
cines are set forth in detail. But information of so ac- 
curate and satisfactory a character was very scarce in 
early years in the eastern part of the United States. It 
is greatly to be regretted that competent scientists did 
not collect and preserve Indian medical knowledge in 
early years when there was so much that might have 
been learned. Intelligent writers on the frontiers were 
few then, and a great deal of interesting and perhaps 
valuable information concerning the Indian doctors and 


found in a series of books known as 
the “Jesuit Relations,” by French missionaries who, dur- 
ing one hundred and fifty years, wrote voluminously of 
life among the tribes from Nova Scotia to Hudson Bay 
and New Orleans, and had scarcely a word of com- 
mendation for Indian medical knowledge or practice. 
Those missionaries were learned men, and they wrote 
with the force and fire of the Apostle Paul; but in vain 
may their seventy-three volumes, which they wrote in 
French, Italian, and Latin, be searched page by page 
without so much as one page being found that describes 
the medicines used by the Indian doctors. The mis- 
sionaries wrote of things spiritual rather than of those 
things which appertain to this life and things temporal. 
This instance is cited merely to emphasize the fact that 
what is known of Indian medicines has come down from 


the past as detached fragments. 
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Among the scores of men who wrote of Indians and 
of the frontiers, there were a few who gave more or less 
information relative to the redman’s medicines. One of 
these was Dr. Benjamin Rush, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and who was the foremost phy- 
sician of his time. Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton, of Phila- 
delphia, was another, whose works were published con- 
siderably more than a hundred years ago. Peter Smith, 
a practicing physician on the early Ohio frontier and 
who said that he “had read some medicine,” frankly 
stated in his book: “I learned some of my remedies 
from the Indians, or learned them in the same way that 
the Indians learned them.” He called himself “a home 
old man or In- 
dian doctor.” 
His unique book 
was long out of 
print but a new 
edition was is- 
sued a few years 
Cincin- 





ago in 
nati. Johann 
David Schoepf, 
a Hessian army 
surgeon who 





fought against 


the Americans 
in the Revolu- 


tion and after- 


wards traveled 
extensively on 
the stern 
frontiers, left a 
work in Latin 
descriptive of 

Indians placed leaves and twigs of this cedar 


American med- in their beds for the purpose of keeping snakes 
icinal p lant s, ata distance. Modern campers use it for deco- 


rations and like its odor. 

and another in 
German descriptive of his travels, and he threw much 
light on the Indians’ practice of medicine. John Law- 
son’s “History of Carolina,” written two centuries ago, 
deals with some of the Indian remedies derived from the 
forest. Peter Kalm, a Swedish naturalist, writing about 
1749 from observations made while traveling through 
the eastern United States and Canada, gave much inter- 
esting information on the same subject. C. F. Volney, 
a Frenchman who traveled through Indiana and Illinois 
soon after the close of the Revolution, wrote many care- 
ful observations of Indians, including their diseases and 
cures. Information comes from many other travelers 
who have left books dealing with phases of Indian life. 

Men who were of the medical profession and were 
personally acquainted with Indian doctors and their 
medicines have not left wholly favorable accounts of the 
redman’s proficiency as a physician. His knowledge of 
certain remedies has been admitted, but his skill in ad- 
ministering them has been called in question. That was 
the view held by Dr. Rush, while the following summary 
shows Dr. Barton’s opinion: 
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My inquiries concerning the diseases and remedies of our 
Indians has convinced me that among these people the art of 
medicine is truly in a shapeless and embryonic state. It is, 
nevertheless, certain that some of the rudest tribes are acquainted 
with the general medicinal properties of many of their vege- 
tables. Medicines of savages are in general medicines of an 
active kind. The Indians of North America are in possession 
of a number of active and important remedies. They do not 
always apply their remedies with judgment and discernment. 


Volney reached his conclusions from observations of 
Indians of the Middle West, and his summary follows: 


afflicted with diseases of the stomach, intermittent 
and bilious fevers, consumption, and pleurisy. Fractures and 
disiocations are not rare among them, but they are pretty 
dextrous in reducing them. They would suffer more from rheu- 
matism if they did not practice fumigation by means of hot 
stones. 

Schoepf’s opinion of Indian medicine and practice was 


They are 


given in these words: 

Most of the diseases for the healing of which the skill of the 
Indians is specially praised, are simple, those in which nature 
may work. actively and effect most salutary changes. The ob- 
servers and panegyrists of the so much belauded Indian methods 
of therepy are commonly ignorant people who find things and 
circumstances wonderful because they cannot offer explanations 
from general principles. The medicines of which they make use 
are few and simple, potent naturally or through the heaviness 
of the dose. 

Indian 


tors seldomcom- 


doc- 





pounded medi- 


cines. Each was 
complete in it- 
self. If they 
usedcherry 
bark, 
ed nothing with 
it; if dogwood 
they 
wereused alone; 


they mix- 


flowers, 


if beech leaves, 








they alone were 


employed. The 
old medical 
books _ called 
such remedies 

“simples,” —_ be- 
cause only one 
ingredient was 
present. 


BUTTERNUT OR WHITE WALNUT 
After the In- 


dian came in 
contact with 
white men he speedily acquired most of the diseases of 
civilization, but while he lived in his natural environment 
Judging from state- 


Indians cured many ailments with this tree’s 
bark, and white men learned its use from them. 
Modern drugstores keep the bark for sale. 


his ailments were fewer in number. 
ments in old books dealing with the matter, Indians suf- 
fered chiefly: from four classes of complaints, but the 
classification here given is not scientific. 

The first may be defined as aches for which the Indian 
could discover no visible cause, such as rheumatism, 
toothache, and headache. There is no question that the 
savages suffered severely from these. 

Fevers constituted the second class, and all accounts 
agree that Indians suffered from that cause. It may not 
be possible to diagnose the cases sufficiently to deter- 
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mine at this late date what kinds of fevers prevailed, 
but the old-fashioned “fever and ague” was common. 
It could not have been otherwise, for mosquitoes were 
swarming in the woods, and among them doubtless were 
numerous anopheles, the species which transmits the 
germs which cause ague. Naturally Indians would suf- 
fer greatly from the bites of these germ-carrying insects, 
and chills and fever would develop. Contemporary 
writers bear abundant testimony that malarial sickness 
was common among the Indians, and the red doctor 
knew what medicines the forest afforded for the cure of 
intermittent fevers. 

Wounds constituted the third class of sickness calling 
for cures. The most usual wounds were cuts, bruises, 
sprains, fractures, burns, and frostbite. 
mode of life made these hurts of frequent occurrence. 

The fourth class might be listed as a subclass of the 
tnird, but it was 
so common and 
so distinct that 
it properly 
separate 
It 
was the wound 
the 
bite of a poison- 


The savage’s 
Da 





stands 
from others. 
caused by 
oussnake. Every 
pert of the 
United States 
was infested by 
venomous _ ser- 
pents, and the 
bare-legged sav- 
ages, walking 
through weeds 
and 





among 
rocks, were pe- 
culiarly liable to 
attack. The In- 
dian doctors 
ransacked the 
American  for- 
ests for snake- 
bite remedies, 
and no_ fewer 
than 35 sepa- 
rate cures, or alleged cures, were known and used, but 











COMMON 


ELDER 

The bark was beaten to a pulp by Indian doctors 
and was applied as a poultice to relieve tooth- 
ache. It was afterwards used extensively by 
civilized physicians. The bark contains hydro- 
cyanic acid and is poisonous. 


not all in the same regions. All of these were derived 
Several plants known as “snake 
Two of the 


best known are “Virginia snake root” (Aristolochia ser- 


from trees and herbs. 
root” have come down to the present day. 


pentaria) and ‘Seneca snake root” (Polygalia senega). 
The Virginia snake root was so highly valued by the 


Cherokee Indians that they placed an embargo on its ex- 
port, with the death penalty for any one attempting to 
carry the forbidden root out of the country. 

Quinine was unknown to the Indians who inhabited 
this country in early times, but they sought out the best 
obtainable substitutes for it and used them as medicines 
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in treatment of fevers. Several native trees yielded bark, 
flowers, or fruit so bitter in taste that they filled the 
place of quinine. Some of those remedies were adopted 
by civilized physicians as treatment for intermittent 
fevers. 

One of the most widely used fever medicines employed 
by the Indians was dogwood (Cornus florida). The tree 
grew in nearly all forested regions east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and other species very similar were found in 
some parts of the United States, so that Indians in 
widely separated regions could procure it. Flowers, 
fruit, and bark 
were steeped in 





water and were 
thus made into 
an intensely bit- 
ter drink which 
was administer- 
ed in large doses. 
White physi- 
cians who learn- 
ed the remedy 
the sav- 
ages used whis- 
key or gin as 
the fluid part of 
the medicine, 
and it has re- 
mained in use to 
the present day, 
though it is not 
so popular as it 
once was. It was 
the “bitters” for- 
merly prescribed 
by many a coun- 
try doctor for “fever and ague,” just as the Indians ad- 
ministered it. 








from 











WHITE ASH TRUNK 


From this bark the Indians manufactured one of 
their thirty-five recorded snakebite cures. Most 
ash lumber is cut from this species. 


Yellow poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera) was as bitter 
as dogwood and Indians administered it for the same 
They preferred bark from the roots, but the 
inner bark of the trunk and even the green fruit, were 
given as a chill and fever remedy. The white man 
adopted that remedy from the Indians and occasionally 
he still employs it. 


purpose. 


The angelica tree (Aralia spinosa) supplied a fever 
medicine which enriched the savage doctor’s pharmaco- 
poeia. The inner bark was used. It is less bitter than 
dogwood and yellow poplar, but it possesses a peculiar 
acrid taste which commended it to the barbarians; for 
the more disagreeable the taste, the greater virtue in the 
medicine, according to their opinion. 

Greasewood (Covillea tridentata) was a medicine 
formerly in use among the Indians of the southwestern 
arid region of the United States. The leaves and twigs 
were boiled and the resulting tea was drunk. It is not 
very bitter and its efficiency as a fever medicine is doubt- 
ful. It is not a tree but a shrub. It is the purpose to 
restrict this article pretty closely to medicines derived 
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from trees ; but it may be allowable to include this species 
of greasewood. It is one of a group of related species 
of which some of the western Indians made arrows, and 
in so doing they had their mouths constantly filled with 


the bark, because it was their cus- 
tom to strip off the bark with their 
teeth from the young shoots in the 
process of arrow making. Small 
crooks in the stems were straight- 
ened by using the teeth as a vise. 
The arrow maker pronounced the 
bark “good medicine for the stom- 
ach,” and that may have led to the 
use of greasewood tea as a medicine 
by those who felt the need of it. The 
Pima Indians were still using this 
remedy a few years ago. 

Indians had as much _ toothache 
and rheumatism as the less barbar- 
ous people, and they suffered from 
headache, and had remedies for these 
and kindred pains. They were able 
to extract their own teeth by attach- 
ing a sinew or cord to the aching 
member, tying the other end to the 
limb of a tree, and allowing their 
weight to give the necessary pull. 
But they had cures without surgery. 


Writing about the year 1794 Loskiel, a German trav- 
eler, said in his “History of the Missions of the United 
3rethren Among the Indians of North America” that 
the Indians applied the bark of the “toothache tree,” or swallowed. 
prickly ash, as a cure. That tree was the same as the 


angelica tree referred to above as a 
fever cure. It was also known as 
Hercules club, which name it still 
bears in some regions. There are 
two species known as toothache tree 
and Hercules club in this country ; 
both of which were used as medicine 
by the Indians. The northern spe- 
cies to which Loskiel referred was 
Aralia spinosa. The southern spe- 
cies which is known by the same 
English and Indian names, is desig- 
nated by botanists as Xanthoxylum 
clava-hercules and is wholly differ- 
ent from the northern tree which it 
so closely resembles. 

Butternut (Juglans cinera) was 
another toothache remedy among 
the Indians, and was likewise em- 
ployed to relieve headache and rheu- 
matism. Loskiel refers to it in his 
book as follows, speaking of the 
savages which at that time inhabited 
Ohio and Pennsylvania: 


For rheumatism some apply the bark 
of the white walnut to the part affected, 
by which the pain is frequently removed 
and an eruption produced in some parts 
of the body. It is extremely acrid and 
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YELLOW POPLAR FRUIT 
The savages of eastern United States made 
medicine of bark, buds, and fruit of yellow poplar 
or tulip tree, and white settlers learned its use 
from them. It was a fever remedy as well as an 
external application for sores. 

















UMBRELLA TREE 


The bitter bark of the Magnolia tripetela (um- 
brella tree) was diligently sought by the red 
doctors as a cure for chills and fever. It was an 
article of commerce with them. 


occasions a pungent pain on the part of the skin to which it is 
applied, which afterwards appears as if it had been scorched. 
For the headache they apply a small piece of the bark to the tem- 
ples, and for the toothache on the cheek near the tooth affected. 


Butternut bark, and also the bark of the angelica tree, 


have been in use as medicine by reg- 
ular physicians ever since the secret 
was learned from the Indian doctors, 
but no longer as toothache remedies 

The common elder (Sambucus 
canadensis) is still another addition 
to American medicine learned from 
the Indians. Peter Kalm said in 
1749 of this elder as a toothache 
cure: 

I have seen the Iroquois boil the inner 
bark and put it on that part of the cheek 


in which the pain was most violent. 
This, 1 am told, often diminishes the 


pain. 

Early American doctors laid great 
stress on the elder as a source of 
medicine, and they used every part 
of it, flower, fruit, bark, root, and 
pith. Some parts ot it are still for 
sale in drugstores, but elder does not 
enjoy the reputation it once had. 
Fortunately the Indians who suffer- 
ed from toothache applied the elder 
bark to the outside of the cheek in- 


stead of the inside of the mouth, for elder bark is a dead- 
ly poison, due to the hydrocyanic acid it contains, and 
it has been known to cause death almost instantly when 
Who knows how many Indians were fatally 
poisoned before they learned to apply the elder tooth- 


ache remedy externally instead of 
internally? The Indian’s_ usual 
treatment for rheumatism was a 
steam bath in an airtight hut; but 
he had remedies of other kinds, 
chiefly drinks made from bark and 
roots. One of the Indian’s favorite 
cures for rheumatism and valued 
higher than probably any other tree, 
so far as it was known, was the um- 
brella tree (Magnolia tripetela). 
This is known also as cucumber 
tree, magnolia, and elkwood. It is 
found among the Appalachian Moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania and south- 
ward, and in some localities as far 
west as the Mississippi River. The 
grouping of the leaves on the outer 
ends of the branches, in the form of 
a parasol, gives the name “umbrella 
tree.” In Dr. Barton’s “Collec- 
tions,” published in 1798, he speaks 
thus of the umbrella tree: 


The bark of this tree is celebrated 
among the western Indians as a remedy 
in rheumatism and fevers. The tree 
grows in great profusion upon the River 
Kanhaway (Kanawha) whither the In- 
dians resort for the purpose of procuring 
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the bark which they carry off in great abundance. 


as elkbark and Indian bark. 


Barton must have had in mind a period much earlier 


1798. 
Indians were 
Andrew 


than his book, 
ginia, and the 
from that region by Gen. 

1774, 
The bark-gathering expedi- 


driven 


Lewis in and they never re- 
turned. 
tions spoken of must have belonged 
toa much earlier date. It is worthy of 
note, too, as a recordof forest change, 


that though the umbrella tree may 


once have existed “in great profu- 
sion” in that region, it is difficult to 


find a single tree of that species in all 
that country at the present time. The 
report on the trees of West Virginia, 
Brooks for the 
makes 


prepared by A. B. 


state survey, no 
mention of this species, and it is pre- 


sumed that it was not met with in 


gee rc gical 


the region where it was formerly 
abundant. 
The Indians made an oil from 


hickory nuts and black walnuts and 
used it as a liniment “to supple their 
to the testimony 
That remedy was 


joints,” according 


of an old writer. 


employed frequently by Indian fishermen who waded 
much in the water along the tidal rivers of Virginia and 
Maryland where half the savage population lived by fish- 
Rheumatism and stiffening of the joints, due to ex- 


ing. 
posure, were common complaints, 
and the frequent application of 


nut oil gave relief. It seems prob- 
able from early accounts that hickory 
trees were more plentiful than any 
other forest tree species in the Vir-' 
region at that time, 
period of first explo- 
men. At that time 
(Pinus taeda) was 
confined chiefly to tracts near the 
mouths of rivers and had not yet 
spread inland as it has since done, 
and hickory held chief place in the 
forest’s makeup in that part of the 
country. 

Most of the cures for snakebites, 
which the Indians made use of, were 
annual plants and therefore do not 
fall within the scope of this article 
which deals with trees only; but the 
white ash (Fraxinus americana) was 
employed as a remedy, according 
who says in speak- 
of snakes: “A de- 


ginia coastal 
which was the 
ration by white 


the loblolly pine 


to Loskiel, 
ing of the bite 


coction of the buds or bark of white 
ash, 


taken inwardly, is said to 





The Kanawha river is in West Vir- 
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be a certain remedy against the effect of this poison.” 


Indians of the Lake States and of parts of Canada 

















LEAF OF SLIPPERY ELM 


No tree has a smoother inner bark and a 
rougher, harsher leaf than slippery elm. The 
bark was made into poultices by Indians. 
White settlers learned the art, and all drug- 


stores sell the bark. The ground article is 


often adulterated with wheat flour. 


as readily 
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FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


The bark of dogwood was the best substitute for 
quinine the Indians had. It was one of their 
remedies for chills and fever. White people long 
used bark, flowers, and fruit as fever medicine. 


protection against serpents. 
snakes shun this tree, for they hide in arborvitae hedges 


placed much reliance on arborvitae (Thuja occidentalis) 
as a protection against snakes, though it does not appear 


that they actually applied it as a 
medicine. They went on the theory 
that an ounce of prevention is better 
than a pound of cure. It is written 
in volume 3 of the “Jesuit Relations” 


In the forests (of the Huron country) 
are seen abundance of cedars. The odor 
of the tree is disliked by serpents, and on 
this account its branches are used for 
their beds when on their journeys. 

Arborvitae possesses a camphor- 
like odor which is very perceptible 


and 
The present day camper in 


when the leaves twigs are 
bruised. 
the country north of the Great Lakes 
is glad to furnish his camp bed with 
which calls 
‘spruce feathers.” The odor might 
have kept snakes out of the wigwams 


of the Huron Indians two hundred 


arborvitae boughs, he 


years ago in the palmy days of the 
Jesuit missionaries ; but at the pres- 
ent day the camper regards the deli- 
cate odor as one of the luxuries of 
forest life, and it is that which now 


gives the boughs their value, and no one regards them as 


In fact, it is doubtful if 


as in any other hedge. 


Indians had no infallible snakebite 
cure. An early traveler in Florida 
asked whether an Indian when struck 
by the large, black rattlesnakes of 
that region ever succumbed, and he 
received the answer: “I never knew 
of one so bitten that did not succumb.” 
The blunt, thick rattlesnake of Ariz- 
ona, known locally as the “sidewind- 
er,” is reputed to cause sure death 
when it strikes an Indian; but that 
point does not seem to have been in- 
vestigated scientifically. So far as the 
writer of this has been able to ascer- 
tain from reports of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, the only case reported of 
an Indian bitten by a rattlesnake in 
Arizona was one that proved fatal, 
but it was assumed in that instance 
that death resulted because the vic- 
tim was unable to apply a remedy 
promptly. Indians of Arizona and 
surrounding regions made them- 
selves leggings of hard leather as a 
protection not only against snakes, 
but also against the fierce thorns 
which bristle on every leaf and stem 
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ot the desert vegetation. Prevention was easier and safer 
than cure. To this day if an Indian of certain California 
tribes is bitten by a rattlesnake and cannot get aid from 
white people, he gives up to die, believing that there is 
no hope. Such a bite is not, however, necessarily fatal. 

Cuts, bruises, sprains, burns, frostbites, and many 
other injuries of a like nature, were common among the 
Indians ; and the 
trees of the for- 
est furnished 





poultices, salves, 
and liniments in 
profusion. The 
bark of slippery 
elm (Ulmus 
pubescens) was 
as great a fav- 
orite among the 
savages as it was 
later and still is, 
with the civiliz- 
ed physician. All 
drug stores sell 

but long be- 











fore there were 





ANGELICA TREE drug stores in 


Indians called this the toothache tree (Aralia Americ a, the red 
spinosa) and made poultices of its bark which 

served as a counter irritant in toothache. It was doctors under- 
a fever medicine also. ; 
stood the healing 


properties of this bark. John Lawson, who has been 


already quoted, wrote of this remedy as follows more 
than two hundred years ago: 


The Indians take the bark of its roots and beat it whilst green 
to a pulp and then dry it in the chimney where it becomes of a 
reddish color. This they use as a sovereign remedy to heal a 
cut or a green wound. 


One hundred 
and forty years 
after Lawson’s 
time, one of the 
foremost physi- 
cians of Ameri- 
ca, Dr. Wooster 
Beach, paid the 
following high 
compliment to 
elm bark, the 
use of which had 
been learned 
from Indian doc- 
tors: 

It quickly and 
powerfully allays 
inflammation, pro- 
motes __ resolution, 
also. suppuration, 
and heals speedily. 
We make exten- 
sive use of the 
flour of the bark 
in the form of 


poultice, for every YAUPON HOLLY 

variety of inflam- The notorious “black drink” of the southern In- 

mation wounds dians and the Spaniards in Florida was brewed 
d a In from the roasted leaves and twigs of yaupon 

an ulcers. 1 holly. It was a remedy for anemia and was 


point of utility, it taken once a year. 
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is of far more value than its weight in gold; and, therefore, 
whoever has a tree on his farm should never permit it to be cut. 


Slippery elm is easily distinguished from the four 
other elms of this country by its thick mucilagi- 
nous inner bark, but its leaf assists frequently in 
identifying it. Its apex is usually longer and_nar- 
rower than the apexes of the leaves of other elms, 
and the leaf feels rough and harsh, no matter in what 
direction it is rubbed. When the leaves are crushed in 
the hand they give a crackling sensation. 

The fruit of yellow poplar, beaten, boiled, and made 
into salve, was an Indian remedy of which an early trav- 
eler wrote: “The buds, made into ointment, cure scalds, 
inflammations, and burns. I saw several bushels thereof.” 

Indian doctors were able to do more with the leaves 
of the common beech tree (Fagus atropunicea) than 
modern doctors 
are doing, for 
current dispen- 
satories do not 





mention beech 
leaves. John 
Carver, who 
traveled on the 
head waters of 
the Mississippi 
river at a time 
when the region 
was practically 
unknown to 
white men, thus 
wrote of the 
medicinal value 
of beech leaves 








in winter 

The leaves which 
are white, continue 
on the tree during 
the whole winter. 
A decoction made WILD CHERRY 
of them is a cer- This tree’s bark furnished tonic to Northern In- 
tain and expedi- dians and was likewise employed in fevers. It 
tiouscure for is still considered valuable as a medicine. 
wounds which arise ; : 
from burning or scalding, as well as a restoration for those 
members that are nipped by frost. 

3eech is one of the few deciduous trees whose leaves 

remain on the twigs during the winter and they are thus 
That fact probably suggested 





preserved against decay. 
their use to the Indians. 

The bark of white pine (Pinus strobus) was made 
into poultices for burns and other sores; and this remedy 
has come down to the present time, and this pine bark 
is still in the market. It runs high in tannin and resin. 

The Indians administered tea made from the bark of 
sassafras roots, also from buds and fiowers, as an in- 
ternal remedy for wounds. The tea is in wide use yet, as 
a popular blood purifier, and is drunk in early spring by 
many a person who does not know that it is an Indian 
medicine handed down from past centuries. 

Mesquite (Prosopis juliflora) supplied the great eye 
lotion for the Indians of the Southwest. The glare of 
the sun in that hot, arid region, is severe on the eyes and 
is apt to produce chronic inflammation of the lids. The 





see 
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Indians concocted an eye wash from 
the mascerated leaves ot mesquite 
by squeezing the juice through a 
cloth to rid it of solid particles. 
The eyelids were bathed in the 
liquid. The savages made use of 
the white inner bark of mesquite, 
beaten into powder and boiled, in 
preparing a medicine which they ad- 
ministered internally for a number 
of real or imaginary diseases. 

The wild Indians had no such 
classic name as “anemia” for that 
“run-down feeling’ which comes in 
the spring and early summer; but 
they had the malady and they had 
the remedies. In the North they 
drank tea made from wild cherry 
bark, and in the southern coastal 
region of the United States they im- 
bibed enormous quantities of their 
famous “black drink” which they 
brewed from the leaves of yaupon 
holly (/lex vomitoria). They jour- 





SHELLBARK HICKORY 


was published in 1716 by John Law- 
son. It follows: 


Cattle and sheep delight in the plant very 
much, and so do thé deer, all which crop 
it very short, and browse thereon whenso- 
ever they meet with it. This plant is the 
Indian tea, used and approved by all the 
savages on the coast of Carolina, and 
from them sent to the westward Indians 
and sold at a considerable price; all 
which cure after the same way as they 
do for themselves, which is thus: They 
take the plant (not only the leaves but 
the smaller twigs along with them) and 
bruise it in a mortar until it becomes 
blackish, the leaf being wholly defaced. 
Then they take it out and put it in one of 
their earthen pots, which is over the 
fire, until it smokes, stirring it all the 
time until it is cured. Others take it 
after it is bruised and put it in a bowl, 
into which they put live coals and cover 
them with yaupon till they have done 
smoking, after turning them over. After 
all, they spread it upon their mats and 
dry it in the sun and keep it for use. The 
Spaniards have the plant very plentiful on 
the coast of Florida and hold it in great 
esteem. Sometimes they cure it as the 
Indians do, or else beat it to a powder, 
so mix it as coffee; yet before they drink 
it they filter the same. 


The yaupon drink was a violent 
emetic, and the Indians used to im- 


° . . . Oil made from hickory nuts was used as liniment . B ‘ aOR: : 
neyed from far inland to the Caro- by Indians to “supple their joints.” Mayapples, bibe so long and in such amounts 
r also used as medicine by the savages, are seen 


lina coast to procure it. The roasted growing near the base of the tree 
Podophylium pelatum of the modern drugstore. 


leaves, made ready for brewing, were 
an article of commerce between, the coast Indians 
and those of the interior. One of the earliest 


and best descriptions of the brewing of the drink 


MARYLAND FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


HERE has been recently organized, along unique 

lines, a Forestry Association in Maryland. Forestry 
in Maryland, as a State activity, is nearly twelve years 
old, and during that time has made steady progress. In- 
cident to this progress has been the enlisting of the sup- 
port and active participation of an increasingly large 
number of people, which would naturally form. the 
nucleus of a Forestry Association. 

Membership is restricted to those who have rendered 
some definite service to Forestry in Maryland, and there- 
fore constitutes an honor class. There are two classes 
of membership—Annual and Life. It is intended to 
make the Yearly Membership a distinction of merit, and 
of the Life Membership a mark of distinguished service. 
There are no limitations of age or sex, and no dues. 

The objects and purposes of the Association are ex- 
pressed in the published preamble: 

“In beginning and organizing this honorary body, it 
is the intention and wish of its officers and the members 
already admitted to build up a great State body of men 
and women who have in the past been enough interested 
in these and kindred things to actually do something for 
them ; and not only those who have already done some- 
thing, but to encourage doing among those who may have 
the chance, or will find it, to extend efficient aid to for- 


Chis is the that they were scarcely able to walk, 





continuing the process during several 
days. They then departed for their homes, feeling 
certain that they had been fortified against disease for 


another year. 


est protection, natural conservation, and rural, public 
benefits in Maryland. Initial plans for formation and 
membership, with by-laws, rules and regulations for the 
personnel, officers, and work of the Association have al- 
ready been made, and the task of permanently forming 
this honorary body of ‘forestry assistants’ in Maryland 
will proceed at once. 

“Officers of the first Maryland Forestry Association, 
all of whom firstly are members because of service ren- 
dered, and secondly officers because of ability to carry 
out the work, have been proposed as follows: For 
President, Hon. W. McCulloh Brown. For Vice-Presi- 
dents, Bernard N. Baker, Mrs. Austin Gallagher, Dr. H. 
J. Patterson. For Secretary, F. W. Besley. For the 
Board of Directors and Committee on Membership Quali- 
fications, Robert Garrett, Dr. Edward B. Mathews, Dr. 
A. F. Woods, Miss Catherine Lurman and Richard Norris. 

“Lists of the Life and Annual Members of the Mary- 
land Forestry Association will be published annually or 
oftener.” 





APHAEL ZON, of the United States Forest Service, 

has been appointed a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Division of Agriculture and Forestry in 
the Natural Research Council. Mr. Zon and Dr. I. W. 
Bailey, of Harvard, will represent the forestry interests 
of the country. 
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THE GREAT WHITE PINE 


For many years the pride and boast of Rhode Island. Strangely enougi, 


it fell in March, in the year of “falling monarchs.” 
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BY JESSE B. MOWRY 


OMETIME near the first of March, the great White 
Pine, at Spring Grove, one of the chief attractions 
at that summer resort, fell with a mighty crash— 
victim to a southwest gale—destroying surrounding tim- 
ber and startling wild life in the vicinity. So far as | 
know, it was the largest White Pine on earth, and was 
owned by Andrew J. Steere, of Chepachet, whose father, 
one hundred years ago, was offered $100 for the tree to 
make a big mill shaft. 

So great was the general interest in this veteran of 
the woods that several years ago the following letter, 
giving dimension measurements and other information, 
was published in the Pascoag Herald: 

“In response to inquires which from time to time 
come from far and near relative to the White Pine 
standing near Spring Grove, its measure was taken with 
forest instruments on this date. Diameter, breast high, 
45 inches; circumference, breast high, 12 feet; total 
height, 111 feet; merchantable log length, 85 feet ; con- 
tents of the trunk, 500 cubic feet equal to 3000 board 
feet more or less. For trees of its class, it has a quick 
taper. Its age no man can now tell. The Maine Log 
Rule for edged inch boards and one-quarter inch saw kerf 
gives the yield of its 12-foot butt log, 1,051 board feet. 

“This tree stands in a ravine near the border line be- 
tween two well known types of soil—the Alton stony 
loam and the Glocester stony loam. A rivulet running 
through the gravel near its roots emits a strange gurgling 
sound. This year it produced a large quantity of seed 
eaten by that testy little shade-tail—the red squirrel. 
This is one of the largest trees of the species in North 
America today, and the few remaining veterans of the 
forest primeval will soon be gone and gone forever. 

“Several years ago a White Pine cut in Pennsylvania 
was 351 years old. Its diameter breast high was 42 
inches ; total height, 155 feet; length of log used, 114 
feet; total volume of stem 574 cubic feet which scaled 
3,335 feet of merchantable lumber. 

“Some of the log rules in use make such large dis- 
counts for waste in milling and defect in logs that they 
fall far short of the mill tallies for single sound logs. 
But for native pine logs less than 20 feet long the Maine 
rule is fairly accurate, having been carefully tested many 
times at the saw. Sawyers not familiar with the meth- 
ods of constructing log rules sometimes think the rule 
inaccurate because it does not happen to agree with the 
actual cut of some particular log—for example—a cut of 
310 feet from a 12-foot log of 23 inch iop diameter, for 
which the Maine rule gives 300 feet. But the average 
cut from 10 or more fairly straight sound logs of those 
dimensions would prove the general correctness of the 
rule. 

“The cut of logs of the same dimensions is varied by 
many factors such as thickness of saw, thickness of 
boards, thickness of sawyer, waste in slabbing, trueness 
in set-up, defects in logs, rate of taper, shrinkage, etc.” 


A SQUARE MILE OF LAND FOR THE ASKING 
THE 640-ACRE STOCK RAISING HOMESTEAD LAW. LHS OPPORTUNITY FOR THE LAND HUNGRY 
BY WILL C, BARNES 


HE final act in the fifty-year-old policy of the Fed- 
eral government, to give free to every citizen a cer- 
tain part of the public domain upon which to make 

a home, was brought to a close and “finis” written large 
upon it when Congress at its last session passed what is 
known as the “640-acre Stock Raising Homestead Law.’ 

Originally there were more than two billion acres of 
land in the area covered by Continental United States, 
but now there remains of this huge tract but a scant two 
hundred and thirty million acres; a mere remnant which 
has been picked and culled over for more than fifty years 
by millions of settlers until, when compared with the 
fertile lands that the pioneers of as late as twenty-five 
years ago found, in the great Mississippi Valley, it is 
hardly worth 
the taking. Ten 
years more and 
the, public do- 
main will be 4 
matter of 
history. Senator 
Teller of Coio- 
rado once put it 


past 


very tersely 
when he re- 
that 


this 


marked 
most of 
residue “was fit 
only to hold the 
rest of the coun- 
try together.” 
The first home- 
stead law which 
this 
ho me builders’ 


began 


plan of the gov- 





ernment was 
passed in 1862. 
The end of the 
Civil War set free from military duty a large number of 
men whose army experience had made them restless and 
inclined to seek new fields of adventure. The country 
west of the Mississippi was then practically a wilderness 
full of Indians, romance, and excitement, and to it they 
turned by thousands, deserting their former farm homes 
for the more fertile plains of the west. 

A few years later came the pre-emption law, which 
practically sold to each citizen an additional 160 acres at 
the minimum price of $1.25 per acre. Then came the 
timber culture act, by means of which any one could 
secure 160 acres by simply planting trees upon a portion 
of it. Theoretically this law was a great proposition for 
turning the treeless prairies of the middle west into 
forests, but practically it did nothing of the kind and 





through its operation the government was separated 
from many an acre of good land. 

Congress then had another liberal fit and the “Desert 
Land Law” of 1877 was added to the list. By this each 
citizen could secure title to 640 acres more of land “upon 
which crops could not be raised except by irrigation.” 

The frauds which were perpretrated under this act, 
and the way truth—and the water—was man-handled 
in gaining possession of lands under it would make 
Ananias himself blush. 

A year later, in 1878, Congress passed the “Stone and 
Timber” act under which almost any citizen could select 
160 acres of land, “chiefly valuable for stone or timber,” 
and obtain title to it by paying the magnificent sum of 
$2.50 an acre, 
receiving in re- 
turn timbered 
lands 
hundred 
the fee. 
may be a record 
in the land office 
to show that 
somebody once 
took up a piece 
of land under th. 
law for the stone 
upon. it but 
mostly it 
used to accumu- 
late millions of 
acres of valu- 
abletimber land, 
especially on the 
Pacific Coast. 
Once a_ noted 


worth a 
times 
There 


ek MLSs 


— 
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WHEN THE LAW FAILED TO PROTECT 


Thousands of so-called “homesteads” like this were located in the midst of immensely valuable timber. 


timber specula- 
tor brought to 
Oregon a solid 
trainload of people from his home town, each of whom 
located a tract of land under this law, paid the fees and 
price per acre, presumably furnished by the interested 
party, returned immediately to their eastern homes and, 
when title to the land was received from the government 
it was promptly turned over to the aforesaid speculator 
for some relatively small sum. Nor was there anything in 
such a performance that violated any federal statute ; 
the law itself was easy, that was all. 

Thus it was that not many years ago a single citizen 
of the United States could obtain legal title to no less 
than 1,120 acres of public land without any very heavy 
expenditure of cash, although many a one must have 
been afraid to look up the word “perjury” in the dic- 
tionary. 
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reaction. First the pre- 


Then there came a mild 
emption law was repealed, then the Timber culture law 
was cut out, and later the Desert land act was reduced 
to 320 acres and its requirements made much more 
rigid. Also there was a general tightening up of the 
administration of the land laws in the general land 
office. Naturally all these years it was a question of 
“first come, first served,” until the late comers found 
the best-of the lands gone and the remnant of mighty 
small value. 

Then Congress to stimulate the settlement of the re- 
mainder passed the “Enlarged homestead bill’? which 
“raised the ante” on the original homestead law from 
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The facts of the case were, that no such areas existed 
in the forests and if they did they were open to entry 
under a law passed by Congress expressly for that pur- 
pose. The painful truth about the public domain was 
that due to the activities of the homesteaders the govern- 
ment had parted with about all of its best lands and we 
had no such virgin acres to offer the new comers as did 
Canada where thousands of acres were open to settle- 
ment that were fully equal in value to the best we ever 
We had had our little fling on public lands, 
You can’t eat your cake 


owned. 
now Canada was having hers. 
and keep it too, is as true of a nation as an individual. 

But, during these years the Canadian government was 








THE LAND, WHICH MUST BE IRRIGATED 


Six hundred and forty acres of this sage brush will not graze many cattle, but with water on it, the homesteader can raise four or five tons of 
alfalfa to the acre. 


160 to 320 acres, the idea being to make up by quantity 
what the lands lacked in quality. 

Just about that time the new born “dry farming” 
movement began to develop in the arid land states and 
so the public domain was once more culled over and over 
until lands that once seemed absolutely hopeless from an 
agricultural standpoint, were located by the land hungry 
people and thousands of acres were ploughed up, bringing 
in many instances only a glorious crop of Russian thistles. 

The reader will no doubt recall that about six or 
eight years ago there was a dreadful outcry over the 
exodus of American citizens to Canada in search of 
homes. The federal government was soundly berated 
for allowing this to happen, the berators alleging there 
were millions of acres of land suitable for agricultural 
development in the National Forests which should be 
opened for entry and thus stop the migration. These 
people believed they were sure of their facts but were 
hopelessly ignorant of the real situation in the forests. 


coaxing our citizens across the border, the land officers 
on this side the line were doing a pretty good business, 
for in the ten leading public domain states of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, more than 
125 million acres of public lands were taken up under the 


Montana, 


several land laws from 1910 to 1917, inclusive. 


Land Left for Entry 
July 1, 1917, 
In Million Acres 


Original Area of State 
In Million Acres 


SS a eee ete coe BS 22 
California 1s em aee soa 20 
GOlGPAGG .4.o 6 wie. so cco cues 66 10 
Se ea eee 53 14 
ee a eae 94 12 
NGW BECHICO 6. ocscsscns ws a 21 
CS ae ee 61 14 
PRRs eh Sut tae 52 32 
St er E 43 I 
WINNIE eee anes tae S007 62 27 

MAS occ Sassen Hes 683 173 





A SQUARE MILE OF 


This shows Montana alone has given up more than 
thirty million acres of her lands to new settlers in the 
last eight years, and of her once vast open ranges amount- 
ing originally to over 94 million acres, there is left for 
future residents but 12 million acres. 

New Mexico lost to the new comers in the same time 
over eighteen million acres and of her original 78 million 
she now has but 21 million left. New Mexico, by the 
way, is the fourth state in the Union in size, Texas of 
course being at the head, but that state has no public 
lands, they having all been retained by her when admitted 
to the Union. 

Washington State which originally had 43 million 
acres of public lands, has been so well covered by the 
homesteaders that she is practically out of the list of 
public land states, having a scant million acres left, most 
of which is of little real value. 

So in spite of all the talk of the “Canadian hegira” the 
public land states of the Union have recently furnished 
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secure land under this law will remain on it a single day 
after their title has been handed to them by the govern- 
ment, let us analyze the requirements of this law and 
see just what it offers the new settler and incidentally 
some of the older ones; for it gives both a chance. 

Under its provisions any citizen who has not already 
secured a home under the land laws can take up 640 
acres of public land which is—to follow the definition 
in the law itself—‘chiefly valuable for grazing and rais- 
ing forage crops, does not contain merchantable timber, 
are not susceptible of irrigation from any known source 
of water supply, and are of such a character that 640 
acres are reasonably required for the support of a fami- 
These are the exact words of the law. 

Some of these phrases are going to call for very fine 
definitions at the hands of the Secretary of the Interior. 
“Chiefly valuable for grazing and raising forage crops” 
for example, might well be said of a farm in Iowa part 
of which is in pasture. 


” 


ly. 














THE CATTi.E, WHICH MUST BE CARED FOR 4 


It will take a mighty good section of grazing land to supply the needs of this little bunch of cattle the year round, and the homesteader must 


find 


a very fair number of homes for the people of this 
country. 

But this immense acreage taken from the public domain 
still further reduced the value of what was left for 
future settlers. So Congress again “raised the ante” 
and after two years of discussion the “640 acre Stock 
Raising Homestead Law” was the result. 

In this new law the fact was recognized that the 
remnant left was of comparatively small value for ordi- 
nary farming, but that it had possibilities for stockraising 
purposes 

Passing over the big question of whether or not any 
man eastern or western, can make a living and support 
a family on 640 acres of purely grazing land such as 
goes under that name in the western range states, and 
also the equally live question as to how many men who 


it. 


Already the department has ruled that “Merchantable 
timber” means timber not in excess of 500 fect to the 
acre, a reasonable enough limitation. 

But who shall say what acreage of land, good or bad, 
farm or grazing, may be “reasonably required for the 
support of a family?” Will it be a Rooseveltian family ; 
must the family ride to school in a Ford or walk? From 
a rather intimate personal acquaintance with the values 
of what is left of our public domain I am certain that 
very few heads of families who take up lands under this 
new law will need to worry over the payment of the 
income tax, no matter to what point the necessities of the 
war may reduce the amount to be taxed. 

Not only does the law allow a brand new entryman to 
secure his 640 acres of grazing land, but the way is 
opened to those who have already sat at Uncle Sam’s 
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bountiful table to increase their holdings up to a full 
640 acres. 

Listen. If you have already taken up under the home- 
stead laws 160 acres of land “of the same character” as 
the 640 acre law describes, you may, under this law, add 
to your acreage enough more to make a total of 640 
acres, and what’s better yet you can look for it any- 
where within a radius of 


FORESTRY 


its cost does not go to the credit of this $1.25 an acre 
for the improvements must be in the nature of stock 
raising improvements and a house for the dweller and 
his family to live in is of no value to the stock—so the 

land office says. 
A well, corrals, fencing and such improvements will, 
however, meet the requirements of the law —so 
the land office again says. 





twenty miles from your . 
original location. ‘This ad- 7 


ditional land you do not 
have to live upon, but in- 
stead of residence and culti- 
vation you are to place upon 
it improvements to the 
value of $1.25 an acre, one- 
half of which must be plac- 
ed there within the first 
three years after entry. 
Perhaps you have already 





secured we will say, 320 
acres such as the law de- 











scribes, the title to which 
has passed from the gov-- 
ernment to you and there 
is no land within this twenty miles limit on which you can 
file to make up a full 640 acres. Very good. Section 6 
of the law makes especial provision for this by giving 
you the right to relinquish to the United States your 
320 acres—if you haven’t plastered it with a mortgage 
and then if you can find 640 acres of the right kind of 
land anywhere “within the limits of the land office 
district in which the entryman lives,” you can begin all 
over again and file on the new tract of 640 acres. 
Moreover, any one entitled to make additional entry 
under any of the provisions ‘of this law is a preferred 





WHERE NERVE AND DETERMINATION MEAN SUCCESS 


This is a typical dry farm homestead in the dry farming region. 


The instant the bill pass- 
ed letters poured into every 
western land office seeking 
further information as to 
the law, where the lands 
lay, and how soon they 
could be filed on. To facili- 
tate reply to these inquiries 
the land office issued a cir- 
cular (“Circular 523 Gen- 
eral Land Office”) giving 
all available information as 





to the law and the rulings 
upon it to date. Every pros- 
pective settler should secure 
a copy of this before taking 
any steps to locate land. 

There is so much left to the imagination of the settler 
that a word of caution should be given to those who fond- 
ly imagine that all they have to do to secure 640 acres 
of this land, is to go to some western state and grab one 
of these mile square pieces of the public domain the 
instant they step from the train. 

There are a lot of mighty cogent reasons why this 
cannot be done, the principal one being that ever since 
the 640 law was introduced in Congress every wide-awake 
western citizen—and there are several of them—has had 
his eye on a tract suitable for entry. Just the instant the 
bill passed these 





applicant to 
the land im- 
mediately ad- 
joining his 
original home- 
stead entry for 
ninety days af- 
ter the land is 
designated for 
entry under the 
law. 

Residence, 
upon the origi- 
nal 640 acre 
tract must be 
in accordance 
with all the 
provisions of the homestead laws, which is three years, 
but, instead of cultivation—for the land is presumed to 
be fit only for grazing purposes—the entryman must 
prove that he has expended on the land the required 
$1.25 per acre. 

If you build a thousand dollar house on the place, 





A TYPICAL HOMESTEAD SCENE 


This shows a settler hard at work, breaking up the sod on a new homestead in the “land of promise.’ 


carly birds got 
busy and took 
advantage of a 
little joker in 
the law which 
allows properly 
qualified per - 
sons to select a 
tract of land 
for entry with- 
out waiting for 
its formal 





classification, 
notify the land 
office of its lo- 





cation, pay the 
fees and commissions and sit tight in the knowledge 
that you have first claim on the land over all comers for 
ninety days after it had been classified and thrown open 
to entry. Within three months after this law was passed 
and before a single acre of land had been classified over 
fifty thousand individuals had filed such a preliminary 
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statement with the land offices, covering over twenty 
million acres, the fees for which amounted to over two 
million dollars, and they are still pouring in. 

Many western men honestly believe the government 
is wrong in tempting its citizens to try to do the impossi- 
ble by dangling in their faces this idea of quantity 
rather than quality. 

Few people outside of those living in the region will 
ever appreciate the trials and hardships which the dry 
farmers are today experiencing in their endeavors to 
make a home under the conditions that maintain in the 
arid states. On a fair average a tract of 640 acres of 
the class of land this stock raising law covers, cannot 
possibly furnish feed for more than twenty-five head 
of cattle for a full twelve months and with this number 
as the sole basis of a living, the man who undertakes the 
job of carving a homestead out of such raw materials is 
facing a situation that will test his staying qualities to 
the uttermost limits. 

Take the single question of water for either stock or 
domestic purposes. Practically all the lands that will be 
opened for this law have no surface water and most of 
them lie in regions where well digging is either hopeless 
or the expense prohibitive. 

An ordinary deep well, equipped with windmill or 
gasoline power costs all the way from $1,000 to $2,500, 
according to the depth and there is absolutely no assur- 
ance that water will be found when the well is dug. 

Many years ago when the Texas Pan Handle was 
first being brought under the domain of the dry farmer,— 
“Kafir Korners” they were called locally—several of us 
were driving across the prairie near where the present 
city of Amarillo now stands. 

We turned out of the road to make way for a mangy 
team of ex-cow ponies, mostly with rope harness, pull- 
ing a rickety wagon on which wefe several barrels of 
water, a fact established by the splashing of the liquid 
at every bump in the road, of which there were many. 
The driver stopped to ask for a light for his corn cob 
pipe. We plied him with questions. “How far do you 
have to haul water?” “’Bout eight mile,” he puffed 
vigorously. ‘Was that your claim we passed about 
two miles back?” was our next inqury. “Yep.” He was 
too hungry for a smoke to waste words. “Why don’t 
you dig a well and save hauling water so far?’ We 
were getting interested in the subject. He gathered up 
the rope reins. “Stranger,” his voice was full of re- 
stranger, I reckin’ 


“é 


proach, almost sarcastic in its tone, 
you ain’t got much idee about well diggin’ in these yere 
parts or you’d know ’twas jist about as fur to dig as to 
haul an’ while I’m haulin’ water them there ponies is a 
doin’ all the work. Giddap Bill—drag it, you Sam.” 

Of the 230 million acres of public lands still left, it 
is difficult to say just how much of it will be found suit- 
able for entry under this law. If the classification work 
is done liberally; if such areas are opened as the open 
plains country east of Denver or the eastern half of the 
state of Wyoming or what is left of the public lands in 
eastern Montana, it will not be difficult to classify over 


a hundred million for entry. On the other hand if it is 
done critically and held down to such areas as will 
actually support a family on 640 acres of straight graz- 
ing land there will, in the judgment of most western 
men, be precious little of it, perhaps not over 20 million 
acres. 

Whatever the acreage, however, it .will play havoc 
with the western range livestock industry, during the 
period of entry and occupation by the settlers. Then, 
as titles begin to pass to the settlers it will go in large 
blocks into the hands of big corporations, live stock com- 
panies and individuals and eventually be again used for 
producing range stock. Also it will find its way onto the 
tax rolls of the several states, which will not be an un- 
mixed blessing. But for at least ten years to come the 
live stock business of the western range states will be 
very decidedly up in the air. 

Already western stockmen are alarmed at the pros- 
pect and the Secretary of the Interior is being deluged 
with appeals to ask the President to postpone the taking 
of effect of the law for two or three years, claiming the 
breaking up of the ranges will force onto the markets of 
the east approximately five million head of sheep and 
cattle, mostly sheep, that are now using these lands for 
grazing purposes. The legislature of Idaho recently 
passed a resolution to this effect, and called upon Con- 
gress to repeal the law and save the wool growing in- 
dustry of the Natfon from approaching ruin. There 
is, of course, much merit in these statements, but it is 
very doubtful if Congress will repeal the law and still 
less likely the President will interfere to stop its opera- 
tion, granting he has such authority, which is ques- 
tionable. 

Many well posted men feel this law is a great economic 
mistake, believing these lands should be held forever as 
public grazing grounds to be administered by the federal 
government as such. The interesting point to the whole 
matter is that for years the conservationists of the 
United States have been fighting hard to have these lands 
so reserved and administered, but the sheep interests of 
the west opposed it by every means in their power and 
managed for twelve years to block the passage of the 
law every time it came up in Congress. Now that it is 
too late and they see their ranges about to be broken up 
and dissipated and the western range wool industry 
ruined, they realize their mistake all too late and would 
be only too glad to see a law passed that would put all 
of these remaining public lands under some form of 
government control similar in character to the present 
control of the grazing lands in the National Forests, 
which has been the salvation of the range stock interests 
of the west, a fact now freely admitted by its former 
most bitter enemies. 

Meantime, to those citizens who do not live in one of 
the public land states and are figuring on going west to 
secure 640 acres of free public land under this new law, 
let me say, as did Puck to the man about to be married: 
“DON’T”— for the present at least. 

If, however, you really can’t be happy without some of 
this cheap land, wait until the classification is completed 
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and the land is opened for entry. Then go west to some 
point where a large body of it lies and let it be known in 
some little town nearby that you are in the market for 
a “relinquishment” of a 640 acre tract. (Memo.—Safety 
‘watch your step” 


‘ 


first. After letting this fact be known 
lest you be hurt in the rush of would be sellers.) 

A relinquishment, be it known, is a document by means 
of which an entryman, tired of his bargain, can reconvey 
to the United States his entered land without prejudice 
to any further entries he may wish to make elsewhere. 

Ordinarily you will secure a relinquishment, which 

THE PROVIDENCE OF SOME PIONEERS 

: —BE-AVIS-GCORDON VESTA 
‘id credit is due to a man who makes two blades of 
grass grow where but one was grown before what 
shall be the reward of the thrifty pioneer who has been 
provident toward his own old age or the legacy of his 
grand children by planting scores of sturdy walnut trees? 
On a motor trip through Illinois, last summer, the writer 





came upon a splendid hedge of tall walnut trees, about 








A HEDGE OF WALNUTS LINING THE ROAD 

An investment of thought and effort some years ago shows its result in 
these splendid trees today. 
eight miles north of Quincy. There must have been hun- 
dreds of these valuable trees, for they stretched far along 
the road and turned at right angles at the corner to 
border a side road. Within a few minutes’ ride further 
we passed another similar walnut grove set like soldiers 
going single file. 
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carries with it, of course, all improvements your predeces- 
sor has placed upon the land, for just about one-third of 
what they cost him. (Memo.—Don’t be in a hurry to buy, 
take your time and choose the one that suits you best.) 

Armed with this relinquishment, you can go to the 
Land office and the same clerk that notes the relinquish- 
ment on the plat books of the office, will record your 
entry for the land reconveyed by it. Then, if you have 
in you the stuff of which pioneers are made, and are 
determined to succeed no matter how hard the way may 


seem, you have a fighting chance to make good. 





TREE ON STILTS 
HIS elm tree is about 200 years old, and is situated 
on the Delaware River, near Phillipsburg, New Jer- 
sey. The rushing waters of the Delaware in the spring 
freshets have carried the soil away until the great tree 
was left on stilts as the picture shows, yet it is still able 
to stand the mighty force of the storm and has baffled 
it in this way for about seventy years. The oldest resi- 
dents in the neighborhood say the tree was on stilts 




















A CASE OF THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 
With roots exposed to a depth of more than ten feet, the right of this 
sturdy old elm to claim fitness cannot be denied. 
when they were small boys. The exposed roots cover 
a space of about 12x15 feet. Some of the roots are 
fifteen inches in diameter and ten feet long, the tree 
having two main stems—one about thirty-two inches thick 
and the other twenty-four inches in thickness. 
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(Families Strigidae~ 
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ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF OR 


HERE is something irresistible about an owl. The 
killing of one creates an excitement like the catch- 
ing of a horsethief or the hanging of a criminal, 

and even a dead one draws a crowd. Never is an owl 
allowed to die a peaceful death, or once dead, to return 
to dust in the natural way. It must be filled with tow 
and posed on a root and two great glass: eyes must be 
stuck in its forehead. No shop, no saloon, not even the 


private home seems 


uconidae) 
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to the great gray owl of Northern Canada that measures 
27 inches in length and fully five feet from tip to tip 
of its wings. 

In color and also in form, owls are very much alike 
so that no one has any difficulty in recognizing owls as 
such at sight. The predominating colors are browns and 
grays though some species are distinctly yellowish, others 
reddish brown, and the snowy owl, of the far north, 
largely white. As 





complete without 
its stuffed owl. A 
morbid charm at- 
taches to the bird, 
because it hides 
during the day and 
comes out at night 
when evil deeds are 
perpetrated. The 
call of an owl is a 





sign of approaching 
death and one must 
be quick to turn his 
pockets inside out 
in order to save his 
life or that of some 
one dear to him. 
This and many oth- 
er superstitions 
cling to the poor 
innocuous bird that 
sometimes ap- 
proaches our dwell- 
ings to rid the gar- 





den of mice and 
rats. 
There are over 
300 species and 
sub-species of owls ' 
in the world of = - — 
which only nine are A MAGNIFICENT THIEF 
P — c About the poultry or game farm, the great-horned owl is a bird to be feared and persistently 
found in North if i 


P tion. 
America, but some 


species occur everywhere, from the Arctic to the Ant- 
arctic, with the exception of a few islands. Some 
species, notably the short-eared owl, are nearly cosmo- 
politan in their distribution but the majority, if not local, 
show such range of variation in different localities as to 
be separately named. Thus the Great Horned Owl in 
North America is divided into eight different races and 
the screech owls into nine. 

In size owls vary from the elf owl of our Southwest, 
not much larger than a sparrow, or about six inches long, 





trapped, but elsewhere he is too magnificent and beneficial a bird to warrant wholesale destruc- 
This is a captive specimen, trapped at a game farm where it was stealing pheasants. 


in color, they are 
also distinctly 
similar in habit. 
They hide during 
the day in hollow 
trees or against the 
trunk, and the more 
they resemble the 
bark or dead wood, 
the less likely are 
they to be disturb- 
ed. So we find 
that the woodland 





owls, which group 
includes most spe- 


cies, are mottled, 
streaked and_ bar- 
red with various 
shades of brown 
and gray. To fur- 
ther add to the 
camouflage, the 


heads of a number 
of species are 
adorned with tufts 
of feathers called 
horns or ears, 
which give them a 
jagged contour and 
render the protec- 
tive coloration the 
more effective. The 
short-eared owls 
that live in the marshes are yellow and more striped 
like the dead vegetation, the burrowing owls are more 
sandy, like the soil, and the snowy owls, belonging to the 
frozen north, are much whiter than the average. Other- 
wise there is remarkable uniformity of color in all 
the species. 

All owls are carnivorous and have sharp talons and 
In this respect they are very 
similar to the hawks. Indeed, until recent years, because 
of their superficial resemblance a close relationship be- 


strongly hooked bills. 
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tween the two groups was thought to exist, but it is now be- 
lieved by most ornithologists that the similarity has been 
brought about by like feeding habits and that they are in 
reality, quite widely separated groups, the owls being more 


closely related to the night- 
hawks and whip-poor-wills. 
One of the 
differences be- 


numerous 
anatomical 
tween the hawks and the 
owls, is that the owls have 
their eyes set immovably 
in their sockets and at the 
front of the skull, so that 
both are directed forward. 
For this reason, an owl has 
to turn its head in the di- 
rection in which it wishes 
to look. Ovwl’s eyes are un- 
usually large so as to admit 
as-much light as possible 
during their nocturnal ac- 
tivities. 

It is commonly believed 
that owls cannot see during 
the day. On the contrary, 
they see very well, for the 
iris can be drawn very close 
until scarcely more light en- 
ters than would with the 
normal aperture at dusk. 


The belief probably originated in the tameness or stupidi- 
ty of some species which permit themselves to be cap- 
tured during the day. On 
species, like the hawk owl and snowy owl, regularly 
hunt by day and other species, like the short-eared and 
great horned, hunt on dark days when they have 


young to feed. 

Owls are not 
dependent upon 
their eyes sole- 
ly for hunting 
or escaping ene- 
mies, for their 
hearing is ex- 
tremely acute. 
The disks of 
stiff radiating 
feathers about 
the eyes, that 
give owls their 
strange human 
expression, 
have the func- 
tion of protect- 
ing the opening 
of the ear. The 
tufts of feath- 
ers, sometimes 
called “ears,” 


a 
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do with true ears. 


stiffened, modified feathers, 

















THE SMALLEST OF OUR EASTERN OWLS 

A captive saw-whet owl.- This species is either tame or stupid and often 
allows itself to be captured in the hand. It is shorter than a robin but 
the pigmy and elf owls of the Southwest are still smaller. 
the osprey, is that two toes a 
and two behind. The outer 
the other hand, certain 
to the talons. 

The feathers of owls even 





A FORMIDABLE LINE OF DEFENSE 


And one that would strike terror to the heart of almost any photographer, whose worst crime was merely 


desire to secure a good picture of these defiant young long-eared owls. 


and can be brought around to the front. 
of species, the feathers extend down the legs and toes 


that adorn the heads of many species have nothing to 
In most birds the ears open through 
small apertures, covered and protected by somewhat 


below and behind the eye. 
No external ear is present. 
With the owls, however, 
although the canal leading 
to the internal ear is not 
relatively much larger, there 
is a true external ear in the 
form of a fold of skin and 
an underlying groove which 
extends above the 
eye, around the side of the 
facial disk to below the bill. 
The facial disk protects the 
front edge of the ear and 
several rows of somewhat 
curled feathers the rear 
edge, but so closely ap- 
pressed are they normally, 
that one might never sus- 
pect the presence of large 
ears. It is probable that 
hearing plays a very im- 
portant part in the owl’s 
pursuit of prey. 

Another peculiarity of 
the owls in which they dif- 
fer from all hawks except 
re normally placed in front 
toe, however, is opposable 
In the majority 


from 


those of the wings are ex- 
tremely soft, so 
that they make 
very little noise 
in flying. The 
Indian 
for the 
“hush wing” 
refers to this 
and the silence 
of their flight 
is almost pro- 
verbial. This 
permits them to 
fly through the 
woods or low 
over the mea- 
dow without 
frightening the 
small rodents 
upon which 
they feed. 
Since most 
small animals 


name 
owl, 


a 








are nocturnal and most birds diurnal, the chief food of 
the owl is small mammals and birds suffer relatively 
studies of the food of owls made by the 


little. Extensive 


United States Biological Survey have 


percentage of birds or poul- 


the food of any 


the 


try in 


species, great horned, 


excepted. They are, there- 
fore, among the most ben- 
eficial birds that we have, 
for it is absolutely neces- 
sary that 


placed upon small rodents. 


some check be 


Take the meadow mouse 


as an example. This little 


animal has from five to 
eight young in a litter and 


from three to six litters a 
50 
the 


to 
If 


number of young each year 


year, or from 15 


young annually. 


were only 15 and they 


should go unchecked for a 
at the of 
years there would be over 


time, end five 
75,000 offspring from each 
It necessary 
for each of 
small rodents to do much 
the 


pair. is not 


one these 


damage for agegre- 


gregate to be unbearable. 


normal number 


or to grain in the stack often amounts to thousands 


of dollars. Where 


of an abundant food supply or successful reproduction, 


the 
done 
pendous. 
Australia, 
ing the present 


damage 
stu- 
In 


is 
dur- 
war, when it 
was necessary 
to store grain 
in the open or 
on wharves, the 
rats and mice 
gnawed the 
sacks, and what 
was not lost by 
their eating or 
spilling was so 
defiled that the 
loss amounted 
very quickly to 
thousands of 
dollars. Every 
yearinthe 
United States, 


sometimes 





shown a very small 
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gophers, 


amounts 


jack 


over 150 million dollars. 


¢ 


to 


MOTHER NATURE’S MOUSE TRAP 


The short-eared owls are 
become unusually 
Nature has taken this way of preve ating plagues of the 


meadow mice have 
mice get scarce. 
prolific little rodents. 


The destruction 
do to young 


unusual numbers assemble because 


fruit 


migratory and always 
abundant. 


This is a wounded short-eare 


which a_ familiar 


trees 


apl 


Th 


] 


e 


ar 
ey 


rabbits, 





in flocks where 


remain until the 
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according to estimates made by the Biological Survey, 
the loss due to prairie dogs, ground squirrels, pocket 
meadow mice and pine mice 


House rats and 
house mice account for an- 
other loss of over 200 mil- 
lion, not including the loss 
trans- 
In 
these days when the main- 


by human disease 


mitted by these pests. 


tenance and increase of the 
food supply is so import- 
ant, the value of owls, these 
rodent destroying machines, 
cannot be over-emphasized. 

It is not difficult to prove 
to one’s satisfaction what 
the local owls are feeding 
upon. All owls have the 
habit of swallowing their 
quarry, unless it be very 
large, entire, fur, bones, 
feathers, and all. If very 
large, it 1s torn into a few 
pieces and these are swal- 
lowed. The stomach di- 
gests out the flesh, rolls up 
the bones and fur into neat 
oval packets, and the bird 
then disgorges these in the 
form of pellets. Anyone 


vith the places where owls roost knows of 
\n examination of them as shown in the 


these pellets. 


accompanying 
if not the entire 


The migratory 


photograph, 





BROTHERS AND SISTERS BUT NO TWO ALIKE 


Owls are birds of character and they show it from infancy. 
his own opinion of the photographer. 


Each one of these young screech owls has 


shows a large percentage, 
food, to be small rodents. 
movements of some owls make them 


the more effici- 
ent protectors 
of our crops 
for they move 
from place to 
place, seeking 
abundant food. 
Particularly is 
this true of the 
short-eared owl 
for every time 
that meadow 
mice become 
unusually 
abundant in a 
locality and 
threaten to be- 
come a great 
pest, a flight of 
these owls us- 
ually follows. 
They remain in 
the infested 
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area, nesting if need be, until the rodents once again be- 
come scarce, when they move on to another region. 
The common prejudice against owls is due largely to 
superstition and to the destruction that is occasionally 
wrought about the poultry yard by the great horned 
species. This magnificent but dangerous bird can carry 
off full grown fowls and has been known to nip the 
heads from full grown turkeys. It sometimes kills for 
the mere joy of killing, destroying many fowls during 
a single night. On poultry and game farms, it is a bird 
to be feared and persistently trapped, but in the woods, 
where rabbits and 
mice and weasels 
are plentiful, it is 
far more beneficial 
than destructive. 
Another large 
owl often confused 
with the great 
horned owl under 
the common appel- 
lation of “hoot 
owl” is the barred 
owl. It is nearly 
as large as the 
great horned but it 
does not have the 
“horns” on the 
head and has none 
of the yellowish 
brown in its plum- 
age characteristic 
of the great horn- 
ed. The plumage 
is distinctly barred 
rather than mottl- 
ed. The 
both birds are hoots 
that can be heard 
for a half a mile or 
more. The ordi- 
nary call of the 
barred owl can be 
distinguished by its 
ending in a de- 


calls of 


nests. 
could not brood them all at once. 
can be seen above and to the right. 
by the photographer. 


scending nasal in- 
flection, thus: 
whoo—whoo—whoo who—whoo—to—whoo—ah 

while the great horned owl’s would be written: 

whoo, hoo—hoo—hoo, whooo, whooo. 
30th species, however, give other calls occasionally. 

The snowy owl is somewhat larger than either of these 
owls and is uniformly white, lightly barred with brown. 
It spends the summer from central Mackenzie and Alaska 
northward and in winter, from the Arctic shores south- 
ward, sometimes as far as northern United States or 
even rarely as far south as Texas and Louisiana. Their 
southern migrations depend largely upon the abundance 





A HOME IN A HOLLOW TREE 


Most owls nest in cavities in trees, although when these are not available they use old crows’ 
This is a mother screech owl brooding her young. i 

The cavity was originally made by a flicker and the opening 
The side of the cavity was removed and later replaced 
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When these fail, 
which is usually once in ten years, considerable numbers 
United States. Such an in- 


of rabbits and lemmings in the north. 
of these owls reach the 
stance occurred during the past winter. 

The long-eared owl resembles the great horned in hav- 
ing ear tufts but it is much smaller and more slender and 
does not have the white throat patch. It is usually 
found in evergreen thickets during the day and except 
during the nesting season, all the owls of the vicinity 
may resort to one such thicket to roost. Sometimes the 
roost is in a single thick cedar tree. 

The short-eared 
owl is found only 
about grassy 
marshes or pas- 
tures. Like its 
long-eared relative, 
numbers of them 
spend the day to- 
gether, usually on 
the ground, on tus- 
socks or fallen logs 
in tangled places, 
where they will al- 
low one to ap- 
proach very closely 
before flushing. 
They then rise si- 
lently and fly off a 


short distance to 
drop __ noiselessly 
back into the tall 


grasses. 
The commonest 

owl of all is the lit- 

tle screech owl, not 





much larger than a 
robin but much 
heavier since but 
little of its length 
is given up to bill 
or tail. It is found 
even in the heart 
of large cities in 
hollows of trees or 
in crevices about 


Having six husky youngsters, she 


buildings, for the mice upon which it feeds are every- 
It is represented by one or another of its nine 
In color it varies 


where. 
races in all parts of North America. 
from grayish brown to brownish red, the different colors 
having no bearing upon age, sex or season. This un- 
usual phenomenon is known as dimorphism and_ has 
never been satisfactorily explained. Like the great horn- 
ed and long-eared owls, it has conspicuous ear tufts but 
it is easily distinguished by its small size. When seen 
during the twilight when it starts on the night’s hunting, 
the ear tufts are frequently laid so far back as to be 
indistinguishable, and the head looks as round as in the 
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saw-whet owl. The note of the screech owl, very far 
from being a screech, is a low tremulous whistle, some- 
times almost a wail. 

The saw-whet or Acadian owl is the smallest of the 
owls found in Eastern United States, being only eight 
inches long. It is usually found during the day in ever- 
green thickets, thorn bushes, or other thick places, and 
frequently is so tame or sleeps so soundly as to allow 
itself to be taken in the hand. 

In the Plains region of Western United States and in 
Southern Florida, occurs the burrowing owl, a strange 
little round headed bird with legs longer than most owls 


because of its terrestrial habits. The western form lives 








NATURE’S CAMOUFLAGE 


Several species of owls have ear tufts on the head to render its contour 


jagged. Then when their eyes are nearly closed and the feathers drawn 
close, they resemble a broken piece of bark and usually escape detectiva. 
This is a little screech owl practicing his artifice upon the photographer. 


in the prairie dog towns but the Florida owl digs its 
own burrow in the sandy soil. 

The two smallest owls are the pigmy and elf owls of 
the Southwest. The former is a diurnal bird flying 
around even in the bright sun in its pursuit of insects. 
It measures six and a half to seven and a half inches 
in length and is about an inch longer than the tiny elf 
owl. The latter spends its days in woodpecker holes, 
particularly those in the giant cactus, and like other owls, 
comes out at night to feed. 

Another diurnal owl and by far the most hawk-like 
of all the owls is the hawk owl. It is a gray and brown 
bird somewhat larger than the long-eared owl and with- 
out ear tufts. Its tail is conspicuously longer than in 
other owls which adds to its hawk-like appearance. It 
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ANOTHER CASE OF “HOARDING” 


Young long-eared owls about a week old waiting for an appetite. The 


old birds have aught more mice than their four youngsters can eat and 
have left tw n the pantry shelf. 
inhabits northern North America and comes southward 
in winter rather erratically. 

The second family of owls, Aluconidae, are called the 
barn owls. There are about 25 species and sub-species, 
All 
are similar in color and habits although they vary in 
size. They differ from the other owls in having long 
slender legs, and nearly white underparts speckled with 


found especially in the warmer parts of the world. 





WHERE 


“HOARDING” 


IS LEGITIMATE 


One of the eggs has just hatched and there is plenty of food waiting for 
the first child. This is the nest of a great horned owl, fifty feet from 
the ground in an enormous white pine. The presence of the Norway rat 
on the back of the nest proves that this magnificent bird is destructive, 
and not only to poultry 
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NEST OF GREAT HORNED OWL 


An unusual nesting site of the great 
horned owl in a niche on a perpen- 
dicular cliff. The photograph was 
taken from the top of a tall hem- 
lock, growing in the ravine at the 
top of the cliff. All owls’ eggs are 
nearly spherical and pure white. 


black. The back is a very 
light mixture of tan and 
gray. The facial disk is 


continuous all about the 
face, which, together with 
the black eyes, gives them 
a curious half human ex- 
pression, so much so, in 
fact, that local newspapers 
sometimes announce the 
capture of a strange bird, 
half bird and half monkey, 
and one of its common 
names is the monkey-faced 
owl. There is but one 
species of barn owl found 
in’ North America, occur- 
ing from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, occasionally as far 
New York 


north as and 





WHO KILLS AN OWL SAVES FIVE THOUSAND MICE 


Three mice a day will scarcely satisfy a hungry owl and five years is a 


short life 


digests out the flesh, rolls up the bones and fur into neat little pellets 
which are ejected from the mouth. 
dissected and the skulls of the mice can be plainly seen. 





for an owl. 
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New England. It lives about deserted buildings, towers, and cupalos 
and is a most efficient mouse trap, catching from three to six or 
more mice every night 

The majority of owls lay their eggs in cavities in trees without 
any pretense at a nest, but sometimes, when these are not available, 
they utilize old nests of crows, hawks, or even squirrels. The short- 
eared and snowy owls regularly lay their eggs in crude nests on the 
ground, and the barn owl in buildings. Ail lay pure white, almost 
spherical eggs. The young are thickly covered with down when 
hatched and early learn the art of self-defense by drooping their 
wings, shaking out their feathers, clapping their bills, or hissing. 

When on the nest, the majority of owls sit very closely and 
if in holes may allow themselves to be captured. Some, how- 
ever, like the great horned, are usually very wary and many even 
desert the nest if molested. Owls usually begin to incubate as soon 
as the first egg is laid, sometimes both birds sitting on the nest 
side by side. Since the 
eggs are not laid regularly 
each day as with most birds, 
the first eggs hatch much 
sooner than the last and the 
young birds in a nest are of- 
ten of very different ages. 

If a mother owl is cap- 
tured with her young and 
confined in a cage with 
them, she will frequently 
devour them, even though 
she be well fed. They are 
quite bold in the defense 
of their young, particularly 
after dark, when, if one 
venture too close, he will 

- often be punished with 
eight holes in his scalp 
from the talons of the old 
bird. 

Owls respond very readi- 
ly to an imitation of their 
calls and will often come 
from considerable distance 
to investigate their sup- 
posed rivals. 


The mice are swallowed entire and the stomach 


A few of these pellets have here been 





AMERICAN FORESTRY is about to start a very important series of articles on the uses of wood, 


written by Hu Maxwell, one of the best known authorities on the subject in this country. The articles will 
be fully and strikingly illustrated and the value of the series from an educational standpoint cannot be over- 
stated. The subject to be treated in the introductory article will be “Logging from Forest to Mill” and the 


second will cover “Sawing and Transporting Lumber.” The remaining articles will consider the use of wood 
in the principle industries, including rough construction for buildings, wooden roofs, interior and exterior 


house finish, furniture, musical instruments, ships and boats, fences, boxes and crates, cooperage, horse and 
motor vehicles, agricultural implements, artificial limbs, woodenware and, in fact, the whole field of the 


utilization of wood will be thoroughly covered before the series is complete. 


in the May issue of the magazine. 


The first article will appear 
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THE MUCH-DESPISED SKUNK CABBAGE—EARLIEST OF 
SPRING FLOWERS 


BY R. W. SHUFELDT, C.M.Z.S. 
MAJOR, MEDICAL CORPS, U. S. A., MEMBER, L’ALLIANCE SCIENTIFIQUE UNIVERSALLE DE FRANCE 


HOULD the Middle Atlantic States have been treated 
to an average winter, with respect to temperature 
and length, the first evidence of the slackening of 

its grip upon nature usually begins to be observed, by 
those who habitually frequent the woods and marshes at 
all seasons of the year, somewhere along toward the 
latter part of February. Certain indefinable spring-like 
fragrances then pervade the air, and the first gratefully 
warm days of the approaching vernal season are wel- 
comed by every one who loves the out-of-doors. At this 
time the first northward-bound phoebes have barely 
reached the season-tempered valleys of middle Virginia, 


or the vanguard 





of purple grac- 
kles the south- 
ern banks of the 
Potomac. No 
flowers in any 
way worthy o% 
the name 
yet appeared— 


have 


not even in the 
sunniest nooks 
of the 


much less in the 


forest, 
open meadows 
or along the 
streams. A par- 
ticularly = _ven- 
turesome hepat- 
ica may have 
peeped out 
among the dead 
oak and poplar 
leaves in some 
especially favor- 
ed place; but 
this is rather ts 
be doubted. Still 
less would one 
be likely to meet 
a spring beauty, 
although the 
latter is general- 
ly a wonderful!v 
early 
These and others 


bloomer. 


will, neverthe- 

less, soon be 

along ; one can SCORES OF THEM HERE, FULLY GROWN 
feel that their 

. full development.. The Cinnamon fern, that flourishes in such places, 
advent is close other plants are just appearing. 





at hand. Indeed, it was only yesterday that a strider or 
two were seen skimming over the surface of the little 
brook, close to its bank, over there at the edge of the 
woods—just as they do all summer long every year and 
far into the autumn. 

What a change we experience, though, as we enter that 
very same wood. Passing amidst the leafless oaks, chest- 
nuts, and poplars, we find our way down the side of a 
gentle, tree-covered hill, to the boggy morass that lies 
well within this timbered area. The air is more than 
chilly, and it by no means carries with it the sense of 
3eneath your feet there is a heavy, 
overlying carpet 
of last 
leaves, which the 
snows of the 


approaching spring. 


years 


winter have 
pretty well pack- 
ed down. At the 
margins of the 
swamp, these 
leaves are black 
and soggy, and 
we notice that 
the cattle-tracks 
have a little 
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water in each, 
frozen here and 
there at their 


margins. A cou- 
ple of crows are 
keeping up a 
dismal cawingin 
the topmost 
limbs of a near- 
by pig-nut hick- 
ory, while some 
noisy jays sound 
an alarm in the 
thick and shrub- 
by growth lower 
down. Over- 
head, the heav- 
ens are of a 
clear blue—cold 
and cloudless—a 
gorgeous back- 
ground for the 
half-dozen or 
more. turkey- 


Fig. 3—A shady Virginia swamp, late in April, at a time when the skunk cabbages have attained their buzzards that 


is already far advanced, and many sail on motion- 
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less wings in widening circles, high above this wintry 
landscape that stretches far, far below them. 

As you stop for a moment, you wonder whether spring 
is really at hand—whether this is spring; or must an- 
other freeze and another snow come and be conquered 











WHERE THE SKUNK CABBAGE FLOURISHES 
Fig. 1—A bog in April, near the Zoological Park, Washington, D. C. The 
trees are still leafless, while the skunk cabbages are far advanced, as are 
also the mandrakes or May apples. Both have made their way up 
through the heavy layer of oak and poplar leaves. 


by the sun’s greater power, before all this is to be treated 
to the charms of the gentler season. 

Of a sudden you detect an odor that floats up from 
beneath your feet. It is not necessary to describe it. Ix 
is a well-known fact that this odor is by no means un- 
pleasant to some, while others compare it to a mixture of 
all the foetid smells they can possibly conjure up in their 
minds. You have stumbled over and badly crushed two 
beautiful spathes of the famous skunk cabbage—that’s 
all. Even Neltje Blanchan, who, as a rule, loves every 
odor that nature carries to her, seems to depise this one, 
as she asks this question: “Why is the entire plant so 
foetid that one flees the neighborhood, pervaded as it is 
with an odor that combines a suspicion of skunk, putrid 
meat, and garlic?” 

Richard Anthony Salisbury gave the plant its present 
generic name of Symplocarus, it being derived from 
two Greek words meaning connection and fruit. It is 
well named, for it invites attention to the fact that the 
ovaries coalesce or blend, to form a compound fruit. 
Rafinesque had it Spathyema, while Linnzus is responsi- 
ble for its specific name of foetidus, the meaning of which 
is not far to seek in the lexicon—much less in the plant 
itself. As a species, it is distinctly a floral representative 
of the region of moist bottoms and bogs, and in such 
places is very abundant from Nova Scotia to North Caro- 
Jina, westward to Ontario, Minnesota and Iowa. 
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That the skunk cabbage belongs in the Arum family 
(Araceae) almost goes without the saying, for, as Gray 
points out, they are “Plants with acrid or pungent juice, 
simple or compound often veiny leaves, and flowers 
crowded-on a spadix, which is usually surrounded by a 
spathe.” All this applies distinctly to the subject of this 
article, and equally well to its family relatives, the most 
conspicuous and well-known of which are the two species 
of Dragon Arum (Arisaema), the Green Dragon being 
one and our common Jack-in-the-pulpit the other. Then 
there is the familiar Peltandra or Arrow Arum and the 
Water Arum (Calla) ; finally, the Golden Club (Oron- 
tium) and the Sweet Flag or Calamus (Acapus). All of 
these are common aquatic plants throughout various 
regions and special localities of the country. It is an in- 
teresting group, and several of them are favorites with 
a great many people. 

It is not an unusual thing to have snow on the ground 
when the skunk cabbages first come up in the early 
spring; the beautiful, sessile spathe is the part of the 
plant that first shows itself. This is elegantly colored, 
while its form is well shown in Figures 2, 4, 5 and 6 of 


the present article. This spathe, although it possesses 

















FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE LEAVES 
Fig. 2—Often the fleshy spadix, over-arched by the aagcently colored 
spathe of the skunk cabbage, is fully developed ere the brilliant green 


cone, made up of closely folded leaves, unrolls and expands, to enjoy 
the warmth of the sun’s rays, even before the winter has fairly gone by. 


the same general form in plants as they run, nevertheless 
varies greatly in contour, size, and coloration. Some are 
of a purplish black both inside and out, being streaked 
with dark green and deep buff. Others have a ground 


color of rich yellowish green, with the streakings of a 
deep purple, intersversed with some of green. Occasion- 











ally, considerable spotting is in evidence, the colors being 
the same as those already mentioned. As will be noted 
from the figures, they are ovate in form and incurved, 
especially when full grown. 

Alice Lounsberry in her “Guide” makes a somewhat 
unusual statement in regard to the skunk cabbage when 
she says: “Children—and at an early age it may be that 
the nostrils are not fully developed—are particularly 
fond of searching for this 
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plant, it may be said that it is entirely covered with the 
flowers when they are blooming ; later, the former comes 
to be a dark, purplish green, supported on a lengthy 
stalk. As the fruit gets ripe, it shortly decays and drops 
off. Previous to this fate, the swollen spadix is not a 
very attractive looking mass, being soft and spongy, and 
encased in a skin-like layer, beneath which the seeds are 
When fully ripe, these drop to the ground 

and germinate, producing, 


to be found. 





plant and kicking it over, 


when its odor becomes 
much more intensified” (p. 
44). In those parts of the 
country where skunk cab- 
bages are found, there ts 
no need of “searching” for 
them, as they are abundant 
in any boggy area of any 
extent; all one has to do is 
to walk direct to such a 
place. 

More to the point are 
some of the observations of 


F. Schuyler Matthews on 





this much maligned plant. 
After referring to its early 
appearance in the spring, 
and its being the sole rep- 
resentative of its genus, he 
goes on to state that its 
leathery spathe is closely 
coiled, being of a purple- 
red streaked and 
blotched with green, all of 
in- 


color, 
which attracts 
sects, and a host of which 
their death in the 

collected in the 
spathe, or in the recesses 
of the still unopened leaves 

To quote 
“The stout 
set 
with perfect lavender-flesh- 
colored flowers, i. e., flow- 


many 





meet 
water 


and leaf stalks. 
him, verbatim: 
spadix is compactly 


lant. 
ers with stamens and pis- 
til. The conspicuous anth- 
ers are a greyish straw color. The fruit is the enlarged 
and fleshy spadix enclosing round, bullet-like seeds im- 
mediately beneath its surface which ripen in September. 
“The leaves will at first be found in a compactly coiled, 
pointed spike, close beside the ruddy spathe. Later, 
when the coarse, 1—2 feet long, cabbagelike leaves are 
unfolded, the origin of the common name becomes evi- 
dent. The odor of the flower is imitative of decaying 
flesh; but it is not wholly bad. It reminds one of the 
smell of a mustard plaster and raw onions; the cut stem 
decidedly suggests the latter” (p. 14). 
Speaking of the fleshy spadix, which is the fruit of this 


unfold in a few days. 





GROWTH OF THE PLANT 
Fig. 4—Here we have the opening up of the first leaf in a skunk cabbage 


Note the beautiful venation of this elegant green leaf, so different 
rom the conventional pattern in ordinary leaves h 
are to be seen many smaller plants of the same species; they, too, will 


in due course, the plants of 
the following spring. 

At a short distance, some 
of the larger spathes of the 
skunk cabbage by no means 
look unlike an egg-shaped 
lump of partially dried 
beef, especially in the mat- 
ter of color. As its decay- 
ing meat odor comes to be 
perceived, this resemblance 
be enhanced, 





appears to 
and it requires no special 
stretch of imagination to 
fancy that it is a piece of 
semi-decayed meat that one 
sees and smells. 

Little wonder, then, that 
many insects are attracted 
by these very suggestions 
of carrion. There are not 
a few species of flies that 
are irresistibly attracted by 
foulness of this character. 
What is still more remark- 
able, however, is the fact 
that plants like the skunk 
cabbage are almost entirely 
dependent on such insects 
for the distribution of their 
pollen, in that fertilization 
may follow and the species 
be perpetuated. Such a 
dependency on the one 
hand, and the necessity for 
existence upon the other, 
certainly offers to students 
of the law of organic evo- 
lution a very hard nut to crack. For a plant to evolve 
in such a manner as to not only look like a piece of beef 
carrion, but to strongly suggest the same through hav- 
ing an odor resembling spoiled meat—the combination 
making for the perpetuation of its kind—is truly a most 
remarkable phenomenon. The carrion flower, described 
in a previous issue of AMERICAN Forestry, is another 
interesting example of such reciprocity of requirements ; 
and often, in either instance, the flies come to these 
plants from long distances, as has been proved by numer- 
ous observers. Another very extraordinary thing about 
all this is the fact that the introduced hive bees from 


In the foreground there 
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Figure 7 


FORM OF THE 
SPATHE 

Fig. 5—Notwith- 
standing its foul 
and foetid odor, 
there are not many 
structures to be 
found among our 
plants that are rich- 
er in color or more 
curious in form 
than the spathe of 
Symplocarpus foe- 
tidus. 
INTERIOR VIEWS 
OF THE SPATHE 

Fig. 6—In order 
to exhibit the form 
of the fruit of the 
skunk cabbage, one 
side of the spathe 
is cut away longi- 
tudinally, as shown 
in the left - hand 
figure. 

GROWING LEAVES 
OF THE SKUNK 
CABBAGE 

Fig. 7—Later in 
the spring a skunk 


cabbage plant pos- 


sesses many large, 
heart-shaped, bril- 
liant green leaves, 
all springing from 
a common root 
stock. The batrach- 
ian sitting on the 
leaf stem is a speci- 
men of the Green 
Tree Frog (Hvyla 
cinerea )—one of 
the most beautiful 
species in our 
country. 

YOUNG LEAF OF 
THE SYMPLO- 
CARPUS 
Fig. 8—In out- 
line, the leaf of the 
skunk cabbage is 
distinctly heart- 
shaped or cordate ; 
the one here shown 
was the “wrapper” 
to the unfolded 
spike of them—also 
shown in the cut 
—the latter being 
made up of several 

leaves. 
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THE MUCH-DESPISED SKUNK CABBAGE 
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YOUNG OF THE GOPHER TORTOISE 


Fig. 9—Of all the land animals of the peninsula of Florida, none is more 
Gopher tortoise; its “his tory has been published in many places, while very 
The specimen here shown was collected by one of the naturalists of the 


The color of its shell s a buffy yellow. 


Europe stand among the earliest visitors to the flowers 
of the skunk cabbage in the spring. These insects ap- 
pear very early, and stand in need of sustenance before 


Now, 
but here there is no 


other of the early flowers bloom. bees are, 


as a rule, fastidious in their tastes ; 
it is either the foul-smelling florets of Symplo- 
Bees probably do not care to starve 


any 


choice ; 
carpus or nothing. 
any more than do the rest of us. 


little is known 
United States National 


along, it will be seen that the 
entrances to a large number 
of spathes, in any particular 


swamp, have the delicate web 
of a species of spider stretched 
It is a fat, dark- 
colored little spider, but it pos- 


across them. 


sesses a very clear idea of what 


it is after. It knows that, at 


this time of the year, many 
black flies 


entrance to 


thousands of tiny, 


swarm about the 


the concavity of the spathe— 
and thus scores of them fall a 
to these artful © little 
arachnids. So it will be seen 
that in any event our skunk 
cabbage is very sure of being 
abundantly served every spring 
that comes round, and its seeds 
made absolutely certain. 


prey 


When the big, green leaves 
of the skunk cabbage open to 
the sun later in the season— 
though still before any other 
spring plants are in evidence— 
the cattle, passing along by the 
bog or marsh where they grow 
so luxuriantly, regard them with much longing; but ex- 
perience has impressed the fact upon these animals that, 
as the leaves are to the eye, they are bitter and 
So they are quite safe from any 





widely known than the big 


ot its young. 
Museum. 


tempting 

rank to the taste. 

such danger. 
Another remarkable character of the skunk cabbage 


plant is its root. Some have a big, central rootstock, 





“But the honey-bee never en- 
tered the skunk cabbage’s cal- 
useful as the immi- 
grant proved to be,” says Neltje 
Blanchan; “the horn that was 
manifestly designed for smaller 
flies often proves a fatal trap. 
Occasionally a finds the 
entrance she has managed to 


culations, 





bee 


squeeze through too narrow and 
and she 
and then 


slippery for an exit, 


perishes miserably” 


sometimes a species of small 
beetle finds its way into the 
cavity of the spathe; but 


small beetles walk into all sorts 
of places, so the finding of such 
wanderers carries with it no 
special significance. 

Another 
been noticed by those who have 
studied this plant. 
After spring is a little further 


curious thing has 


especially 


be studied 





Fig. 10—These are the noisy little fellows we 
they stand among the most interesting little bz utrachians we have, and their remarkable ‘habits may easily 


in any good-sized terrarium 
majority caught are much less. 








FROGS (Acris gryllus) 


CRICKET 
all are so familiar with during the early days of spring; 


Most of the specimens are under an inch in length, while the 
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grasses and sedges. 


Arum family has come 
to its full growth, but 
the flora of the sea- 
son is putting in an 
appearance on every 














THE ENORMOUS ROOT OF THE SKUNK CABBAGE 


Fig. 11—Few people have collected or even seen specimens 

of the root of the skunk cabbage; the reason is that they hand 

are by no means easy to collect. Their great length and ‘ 

very numerous — give them a tremendous hold on the The vernal migra- 
tion of birds is now 


tough soil in which the plant usually grows. 

well on—all the early migrants are here. Indeed, more than ten days 
ago our favorite pair of phoebes built their nest in the usual place on 
one of the beams under the old rustic bridge down at the creek cross- 
ing, and the pretty clutch of white eggs are already to be seen in it. 

Not a few birds build their nests and rear their young right in the 
marsh or bog where the skunk cabbages flourish luxuriantly through- 
out the season. Our Maryland Yellow-throat, for instance, will 
some times select a place for its nest as close to a skunk cabbage 
plant as it possibly can, right in the midst of rank grass and bramble 
so frequently found in such situations. The spotted sandpiper also 
occasionally selects some such locality; and, as a rare event, a pair 
of bobwhites have been known to build in such a place. 

Not only do some birds make their homes in the marshes where 
the skunk cabbages grow; we also find some mammals habitually 
doing the same, likewise various species of snakes and other reptiles, 
with not a few kinds of batrachians, fishes, and no end of insects and 
spiders, as has already been pointed out. Crayfish are also often 
abundant there—indeed, were we to select an average bog of some 
twenty acres in extent, where the skunk cabbages are growing in 
abundance, anywhere in the central part of its range, we could 
doubtless find living in such a place representatives of every 
animal group of the same region, all the way from the low- 
est invertebrate forms up to include certain manimals. Not only 
is this true of the warm months of spring and summer, but like- 
wise of the bitterly cold ones of winter. During this latter period, 
however, the presence of any number of skunk cabbages would in 





closely resembling some kind of potato—even to the “eyes” (Fig. 12). 
It is situated close up to the stalk, while about it are arranged the 
great bunch of long, stout roots. These grow to be as thick as an 
ordinary slate pencil; 
their distal ends support an abundant growth of fine fibers. Little 
or absolutely no branching is seen on the part of any single one of 
these roots, the whole assemblage being arranged on ellipsoidal 
lines. It is an enormous root for the size of the plant; and, unless 
the ground happens to be very soft and soaked with plenty of water, 
it is impossible to pull the growth up. To be successful, either a 
trowel or a small spade must be used for the purpose. 

As the season advances, a great many other kinds of plants come 
up in the bogs and meadows where the skunk cabbages grow. Sev- 
eral species of ferns are found among these, as well as the early 
Wild strawberries, too, are found where the 
place is a little drier, and the brambles and briars are in full leaf. 
Mandrakes are blooming ; and in favorable localities, on rocky ledges 
above the water, we may possibly find a mass of giant chickweed. 
Scattered groups of Jacks-in-the-pulpit are also seen. All of these 
are so green and fresh and charming that one is very apt to overlook 
the skunk cabbages, or to even ignore their presence altogether. Few 
trees have as yet leafed out, while the elegant blossoms of the dog- 
wood may be out in all its glory. As a matter of fact, our study of 
Symplocarpus has unwittingly carried us from the last few days of 
February, through blustering March, well into the lovely month of 
April, when not only this highly odoriferous representative of the 


they are very long, dark brown, and near 




















ANOTHER SPECIMEN OF THE ROOT WITH THE 
ROOT-STOCK DEVELOPED 


Fig. 12—Here we have the root of a very old skunk cab- 
bage; in this case the ““root-stock’’ mentioned by Gray, in 
the last edition of his work, is present. Its form is well 
shown, as well as the manner in which the roots come 
away from it, leaving scars. 


& 





no way affect either the flora or the fauna of the place; 
for, in the place of the high-smelling plants in question, 
there would be found the dead roots in the frozen ground, 
and the withered leaves, spathes, and the rest, above it, 
no part of which would in any way influence the hawks 
and owls, juncos and other finches, nuthatches and 
chicadees and other winter birds, which one usually finds 
in the marshes from November to March, inclusive. Much 
less would the dead specimens of Symplocarpus in any 
way be taken account of by the hibernating animals, such 
as ‘the star-nosed and common moles, the shrews, the 
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deer mice, muskrats, and a whole lot of other mammals 
which, as has been said, help make up the fauna of such 
places during spring and summer. All this applies, too, 
to such vertebrata as snakes, lizards, turtles and tortoises, 
and other forms. Where the skunk cabbages flourish in 
the extreme southern part of their range, it goes without 
the saying that the flora and fauna depart from the forms 
found in the northern regions; and while we might meet 
with the cricket frogs (Fig. 10) in both localities, we 
would find the green tree frog (Fig. 7) in the southern 
bogs and marshes. 





THE SMYRNA FIG Abe ical 
BY H. E. ZIMMERMAN 
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ys introduction of the Smyrna fig into the United—Smiyina trees were as unproductive as before. Artificial 


States has been attended with some interesting 
and yet very exasperating experiences. With all 


possible care in fertilization, 


cross fertilization proved that the figs would remain 
on the tree, but how to bring this fertilization about 


was the question. Further 





even in a warm California 
climate, it was found that the 
figs, after reaching a certain 
stage in their growth, would 
invariably drop from the trees. 
Government experts were sent 
abroad to study the growth of 
the fig in its native habitat. 
They discovered that growing 
side by side with the figs of 
commerce there was a kindred 
Caprifig,” 


“cc 


plant known as the 
a wild fruit of no commercial 
value. These men found that 
the Caprifig furnished the pol- 
len for the necessary fertiliza- 
tion of the Smyrna fig trees, 
and that without this polliniza- 
tion the figs dropped from the 
Smyrna variety just as it did 
in this country. These men 
were convinced that the Capri- 
fig and the Smyrna fig trees 
must be grown side by side if 
results were to be attained. 
They accordingly brought the 
Caprifig to this country for this 
purpose, and had to wait ten 
years until these trees attained 








investigation revealed the fact 
that a certain insect was 
necessary in order to trans- 
fer the pollen from _ the 
wild fig to the Sinyrna varie- 
ty. Accordingly arrangements 
were made to send to this 
country a living Capriform tree 
with some of these insects 
upon it. It arrived at just the 
right stage of development, 
and these insects immediately 
went forth upon their work 
of fertilization, thriving and 
starting a new race of their 
kind. They soon inhabited all 
the Caprifigs in California, 
and as a consequence all the 
Smyrnas yielded abundantly. 
This mysterious insect is a 
species of wasp about the size 
of a gnat, without which none 
of us would ever have the 
pleasure of eating Smyrna 
figs. It required twenty-five 
years to solve the mystery of 
the Smyrna fig, the raising 
of which has now grown 








maturity. But imagine their 


amazement to fi 
’ find that the PY>ERIMENTATION. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THIS DELICIOUS FRUIT WAS 
MADE POSSIBLE ONLY AFTER LONG AND TEDIOUS 


into a large and_ profitable 
industry. 





H. FOSTER, State Forester of Texas, has resigned 

and left the state in March to take up private 
practice in forestry in New Hampshire. The progress 
of the work in Texas under his administration was most 
successful and the loss of his able direction will be keenly 
felt by his associates. 





SERIES of illustrated lectures on National Forest 
grazing and its relation to the war will be given 
on the Forests in Colorado during the next ten weeks. 
The District office lantern and set of slides will be routed, 
and from one to four lectures will be given by the 
Supervisors at various points on their respective Forests. 








THE ROADS OF OUR LIVES 


BY SMITH 'RILEY 
UNITED STATES DISTRIGP-FORESTER 


HERE are many different ways of courting rest 
when one is distraught with exhaustion or wakeful 
pain. | have heard of those who recite poetry, 
count slowly, or picture themselves ascending endless 
steps that are counted as they advance. There is also the 
sleepy road suggested by the doctor to a restless patient 


unable to sleep. How many 


one dream road. ‘The road starts in the past, but it 
must continue into the future to a dream land where, 
far from the routine of life, the calm surroundings fill 

our souls with rest. 
Our dream road, then, is a soothing relaxation formed 
to give us an opportunity to regain strength and charity 
of soul with which to bat- 





of us have dream roads 
that loom out of the past 
and extend into the future, 
a dream indeed, yet based 
upon pleasurable roads we 
have traveled since mem- 
ory has formed. 

In many cases, it may be 
roads we have traveled 
daily to school, or to work, 
through the changing sea- 
sons. I recall one traveled 
often in the early years of 
my life,—a long stretch of 
straight turnpike construct- 
ed of white quartz. This 
road lay through a farming 
country and led across a 


series of ridges. From 
their crests, over spacious 
distances, fields, hedges, 


groves of  broad-leaved 
trees and groups of farm 
buildings could be seen. In 
the early spring there was 
the newly ploughed ground 
and the smell of freshly 
turned earth. These active- 
ly worked fields of brown 
soil struck the eye in di- 
rect contrast to the bright 
stretches of winter wheat 
growing lustrous green in 
the first warm days of 
spring to be whipped later into wonderful waves of move- 
ment by the gusty winds of thunderstorms, or when, in 
the still hours of dusk, this grain being golden ripe for 
harvest, fire flies arose in countless numbers giving forth 
At one point, the way led from the 


STARTING OUT ON 


forest, and we follow, eager 


their yellow light. 
broad, open highway into a side road through a stretch 
of oak forest where the branches of the trees formed a 
tunneled canopy. Here, in winter the trees giving shel- 
ter from the sweeping bitter winds, or cool shade in the 
summer, the call of birds and the rich woods odor filled 
the soul with contentment. 

So our minds go back to a particular stretch of road 
or a series of stretches fixed in our memory to form the 
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The trail—our own Forest Service trail—leads first through the spruce 


tle further. These dreams 
take shape in the green 
magic of the open, in the 
call of the out-of-doors, 
where roads lure one on to 
scenes of mountains, val- 
leys and plains, lead one be- 
side swift-leaping streams 
of placid lakes rippled by 
jumping trout or passing 
breezes. 

Dream roads are endless 
in the National Forests of 
this country. There are 
155,399,809 acres of these 
Forests, extending through 
Alaska to Florida, and 
from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, where Nature is 
supreme. Here children 
can create their dream 
paths, and their fathers and 
mothers can add to their 
roads a new, deep-shadow- 
ed wave, or the vista of a 
purple mountain height. 
Such roads are never com- 
pleted, man can build them 
until the end of time. 

Upon a Forest trail one 
awakens into consciousness 
THE DREAM ROAD at the first stirring of life 


before dawn, when the 


to learn what it will reveal. 

birds call in sleepy twitter- 
ings and animal life bestirs itself for the coming day. As 
the stock starts to graze, the horse bell sounds, the bull 
bats’ swift wings give forth their how-wow whir, and 
a ’poorwill calls sharp and clear. And after making the 
fire, we wash at the tumbling stream, where delicate 
little flowers grow along the banks. Our attention is 
attracted to a small gray bird that wades jerkily from 
the deep water, and as it perches upon a stone, bobs an 
“ousel” welcome. All who love the mountains know 
the enchantment of locality, the pleasure of an early 
morning view from a stream side where bright blossoms 


cover the clumps of cinque foil. 





Vie: 2 
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“The silver-weed with yel- 
low flowers, 
Haif hidden by the leaf 
of gray, 
Blooms on the banks of 
that clear brook.” 
While far above, the ris- 
ing sun tips with gold the 
old 
Out of 


sails a 


distorted branches of 
pines and spruces. 
one of these trees 
clark’s crow—sending forth 
his racuous call re-echoing 
the 


launches 


across canyon. This 


bird forth as 
though his was an individ- 
ual responsibility to make 
the scene more enchanting, 
and rightly too, for all wild 
life the 
wonders of the mountains. 


tast ; 


adds tenfold to 


Day is coming 
breakfast is eaten ; camp 1s 
struck, and the horses pack- 
ed for a the 
dream road of the day. 


start upon 


yon along the stream into an gut-door world of life. 
The abundant dew disappears from the tall stately 








THE 


ROADS OF 


OUR 





LIVES 


A STORM IN THE DISTANCE 


Witnessed in safety from the far side of the lake, 


The way leads up the can- 


to the beauty 


and grandeur of the 


unté 


storms add much 


aIns 
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mertensia; the shadows 
steal away as the sun rises 
higher. 


a scurry of 


Suddenly there is 
hoofs and a 
breaking of brush—the 
pack-horses start with fear 


as five deer leap from the 


willows to stand forth in 
defiant curiosity for one 
second before bounding 


away up the steep slope. 
Soon the way leads out 
upon a ridge where spruce 
trees, whose crowns have 
been whipped into peculiar 
shapes by the winds, lend 
a distinct setting. Here 
there is a snow bank near 
whose edge small yellow 
lilies are blooming. 
yond the snow, two pairs 
of brown capped rosy finch 
teed. ‘Vhese birds winter in 
large flocks throughout the 
southwest to come for sum- 


Be- 


mer and nesting above timber line near perpetual snow. 
Ahead is an enchanting panorama of snow peaks and 
canyon walls; the lower slopes are clothed with carpets 








PROOF 


POSITIVE THAT 


“DREAM ROADS” 


As we follow the trail, this view of Mt. Hood, from a timbered park in the Oregon 


dreams come true and that we may fully realize our quest for beauty by following th« 





ARE 


MOST 





REAL 





National Forest, proves beyond shadow of a doubt that 





trails to the wonder spots in our own National Forests. 
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ON THE DREAM ROAD 


The rising sun tips with gold the distorted branches of old pines and 
spruces as the world awakes. 


of velvety dark green trees. Over all these are the 
continuously changing lights caused by the shadows 
from passing clouds. Here the traveler is imbued by the 
spell of the surroundings. The small fleecy cloud that has 
appeared near the summit of snow streaked peak; the 
shower descending far out across the sea of mountains 
and mesas thrill him with a sense of space and power. 

The thunder rumbles far away. Suddenly this same 
storm that looked so small breaks with a whirlwind of 
fury, only to pass in a few minutes, leaving the air filled 
with a delightful, still freshness. Such storms viewed 
from the higher slopes add much to the grandeur and 
beauty of the mountain forests. 

The trail winds down the ridge to a lake tucked away 
in a heavily timbered catchment basin. Near the outlet 
of the lake is a park or grass land bordered by a sand 
beach. Toward its head and in the shadow of a steep 
slope, lies a mass of lilies with their big flat leaves ap- 
pearing dark green upon the surface of water. At this 
lake we stop for lunch and let our horses graze upon the 
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dense, tender, grasses. The process of unpacking is 
solemnly watched by a big crane as he stands in the 
water near the end of a sand spit. Because of an ap- 
petite gained by an early start and a morning in the 
open, the lunch is delicious. After lunch, for a few rich 
moments we lie prone in the deep grass to watch a large 
hawk high in the blue as he circles in curiosity above 
the feeding horses. 

Leaving this spot, we wander on through an after- 
noon resplendent with stirring views of vast areas of 
scenery, ever changing as the lights soften toward eve- 
ning. At one point, the way leads across a plateau 
through spruce forests, broken by open or park areas. 
Here there are many groves of aspen. These trees, with 
their quivering leaves and graceful white trunks, are of 
varying sizes. Here is a group of big trees, three of 
their number scarred by a series of scratches upon the 
surface of the gray-green bark. These marks, it is plain 
to any observer, have been made by the claws of a bear 
Such scratches widen and deepen 
There is another grove or 


climbing the trees. 
as the trees grow older. 











FURTHER ALONG THE DREAM ROAD 
The way leads up the canyon—into an outdoor world of life, each turn 
revealing new beauty. 


] 
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DREAMS THAT LEAD US ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


Through vast areas of ever changing scenery we follow the trail in the Uncompahgre 


to a snow-covered mountain peak 13,682 feet above the sea. 


group of aspens that has the appearance of a massive 
green loaf or half sphere. The larger trees in the center 


of the dome have sent out root 
suckers that have formed trees 
of varying heights to the edge 
of the grove. Here is another 
patch where the trees have 
started in a dense stand, and 
growing have extended their 
stately white boles upward and 
outward toward the edges of 
the grove giving the trees the 
effect of a cluster of bamboo. 

When the 


forth, we seek a camp where 


shadows _ steal 


we can observe the closing day 
in all its glory. While contem- 
plating the exact location of 
the camp, a shrill whistle is 
heard from a group of sugar 
loaf shaped rocks just upon the 
edge of the meadow bordered 
by still water of a large creek. 
By looking closely we see a 
large plump brown marmet 
seated motionless on one of the 
higher rocks. His black muz- 
zle is tilted into the air as he 
sends forth his shrill whistle 
of defiance to bid these intrud- 
ers leave his special preserve. 





OUR 








National Forest 








It would be hard 
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As the day life becomes quiet, 
the stars come out, and the 
mountains stand clear against 
the glowing sky. One who has 
watched intently a vast moun- 
tain region through the chang- 
ing lights of fading day and 
growing night, can ever recall 
rare beauty of the scenes and 
is never tired of talking about 
them, while never is lost the 
desire to see them again and 
again. 

Thus one fair dream road is 
ended, but with it comes a 
memory of strong trees and 
mountains and open valleys, 
charming in the light and shad- 
ow of that day. Out of the 
joys of what is past we seek 
to image the happiness of the 
future and look forward with 
keen expectation to the dream 
roads of the days that are to 
come,—dream roads which we 
may, if we so desire, shape 
into very real and _ tangible 
things, for our National For- 
ests and National Parks—truly 


our own possessions—offer a field of exploration wide and 
beautiful, in which we may make our dreams come true. 





s 


AFTER THE STORM—NATURE IN HER KINDEST MOOD 
in tranquil beauty Upper Marvine Lake on the White River 


to find a spot surpassin 
National Forest, in 


lorado, 


after a sudden thunder storm. 








A WOOD-BEE REMEDY 


HE minister start- 
ed it. When the 
church folks got 
together and 





was soon gone; 
and he said he was cold. Then they could 
not get any more, and it was even hard 
to get wood. 

So he called some of us together after 
church one Sunday and told us just what 
the trouble was. Someone suggested a 
wood-chopping bee, and one of the men 
said he had the wood growing in his lot, 
and that the church folks could have it 
for the cutting of it. He was an old 
farmer who always sat well up front 
because he was a bit deaf; also he always 
wore a fur cap, even in the summer 
time. He said it was the same as hair 
and kept the cold out in winter, and the 
heat out in summer. 

“What little wood-cuttin’ the fellers 
in that church kin cut,” said he, 
“wouldn’t take nothin’ from my piece 0’ 
woods. Besides there’s a lot of dead an’ 
down stuff, an’ a lot of crooked trees 
that had ought to be took out. It ain’t 
the best ten-acre woodlot that ever laid 
outdoors; an’ a little work put onto it 
won’t hurt it none.” 


is et Saturday we started out. to 
Perry’s woodlot. There were eight 
men, and five boys and three dogs, 
not to say anything about axes newly 
sharpened, two-handed and one-handed 
cross-cut saws, and large lunches. It 
was two miles from town, but Mr. Perry 
sent in his bob-sleds, which were to come 
back again in the evening with what- 
ever wood should have been cut. A good 
deal of it would be pretty well seasoned, 
because it had been dead some time. 
Mr. Hosmer told us what to cut. Some 
of them growled because he picked out 
the crookedest and knottiest trees, so 
twisted and tough that they would not 
split. But that pleased Mr. Perry, who 





also asked to have all the wild cherry 
taken, since it furnished breeding places 
for the tent caterpillars that he was try- 
ing to keep out of his apple orchard. 


We soon found that some of the men 
could really cut wood, though several 
said that they had not used an ax for a 
dozen years. Mr. Fletcher admitted 
that he shone best at piling, but he kept 
at the cutting most of the morning, until 
there was enough to make the piling 
worth while. The small boys did not 
amount to very much; there were too 
many of them, and, as someone said, 
“there was too much dog along.” The 
boys studied the tracks in the snow; and 
if the truth must be known, the minister 
himself helped them at it, and knew 
more than all the rest. They found the 
trails of rabbits, a fox, deer, and red 
squirrels. The minister could tell from 
the tracks whether the animals had been 
in a hurry or whether they were just 
strolling along. 

The wives and the mothers who had 
stayed home said that they were going 
to have arnica and witch-hazel and 
bandages all ready for those who chop- 
ped themselves instead of the wood, but 
there was no need of it. Mr. Ellenwood 
took a slice off the edge of his rubber 
boot, but that was the most harm that 
was done to anything except the lunch, 
which was Hooverized to the last crumb. 


At the end of the day there were more 
than three cords of wood. Some of the 
piles were pretty loose,—“so’s you could 
’a’ throwed a dog through ’em any- 
wheres,” said Mr. Perry. But there was 
a lot of good wood, most of which came 
from an old white oak log that was 
nearly all sound. 

Next Saturday we are going to go out 
again, and every Saturday, unless the 
coal-less Mondays are kept up, and then 
we will get all the folks in the town that 
are out of work and make a regular 
Monday job of getting a lot of wood 
ready for next year’s coal shortage. As 
Mr. Hosmer said, anything that can be 
done this year is only a drop; the big 
job is to get ready for next year when 
things will be a lot worse. 























fig many have been meetings around 
here between the townspeople and 

the farmers. The farmers have 
pledged themselves to make more use of 
wood, and to supply it to the town if they 
can get the labor to cut it. And if the 
town people wish to come out and cut 
for themselves the farmers will charge 
only a very small price for the wood 
itself, and let them cut all they want, if 
they will take the trees that will leave 
the woodlots in better condition. 

Since the day the minister started us 
off, the county fuel man has been help- 
ing. The plans we worked out have been 
used in a lot of other places, and the 
farmers around here have set the pace 
for the rest of the State, and even for 
the country. 

They have put their word to paper in 
black and white, and it goes about like 
this: 

During the war, no person and no 
business doing war work must suffer for 
lack of fuel. 

We will do all we can to help in the 
use of wood for coal wherever it can be 
so used. 

We will get out all the wood we can, 
and we will burn wood ourselves. 

We can furnish only one-fourth of the 
labor needed to get out our own wood 
supply because so many of our sons 
have gone to the war, and so many of 
our hired men have gone to work in the 
cities, so it must be understood that we 
can not pay high prices for help and 
still sell wood cheaper than coal. 

We will let any one cut wood from our 
land for from seventy-five cents to one 
dollar and a half for a cord, if the cutter 
will take the trees we pick out, and will 
clean up the brush afterwards, and will 
pay for the wood before it is taken away. 


AYBE all that is not very interest- 
ing, but it shows that even the 
boys can help work for the war, 

and that wood-bees or wood-cutting bees 
may be made a new form of picnic, for 
the cool weather on both sides of the 
coming summer. 


Sie minister said that he was sorry 
that he had started any wood-bee 

reform, because he was supposed 
to start only real ones. But we told him 
that cord-wood bees, and chopping bees, 
and the like were good things to start. 
If our countryside had more of the old 
“bees” that were once so well known it 
would be a great deal better off. There 
were husking bees, barn-raising bees, 
quilting bees, and other chances for the 
folks to get together. In a way, the war 
is helping us to find new ways to do these 
old things over again. The minister’s 
study is given up one day each week to 
sewing for the Red Cross, and six 
machines are busily humming there in 
turning out supplies for the soldiers and 
hospitals. In a way we are too big to 
fully go back to the old ways, but the 
family idea is growing and we learn each 
day that U. S. means us. 


I RECALL that Toto came in quite 
breathless one day and dashed down 
the cellar without his usual cheery 
greeting to his mother and the rest of 
the family, to emerge a moment later 
with the gleeful statement: 
“Tagged your shovel!” 


Then he explained that he had run all 
the way home from school so that he 
might put a tag on the furnace shovel 
“before Ev did it.” The tag is to remind 
the old man he must be careful with the 
coal supply. Not that he needs a re- 
minder! But the tag stays there even if 
it does catch on one’s coat buttons. 

When Ev got home he decided that he 
would have to go over to a neighbor’s 
home with his tag, because this neigh- 
bor did not have any boy to bring him 
a tag from school. 

We are all pretty sure that tagging 
the shovel of itself is not going to help 
much next year unless everybody adds 
to the coal supply by using more wood. 
Ministers, and farmers, and housewives, 
and boys, and girls—all will have to 
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THE FOREST propues OF COSTA RICA 
BY C. p.( MELE 


mahogany, cocobolo and other precious woods. 

This is true especially of the Pacific coast side of 
the Republic. The forests on the Atlantic side have 
supplied very little timber suitable for export, except 
small quantities of so-called bastard cedar and mahogany 
brought down the tributaries of the San Juan River. 
Moreover, some balsa logs (Ochroma lagopus) are now 
being exported from Pt. Limon, but no other woods of 
commercial value are now being exploited east of the 
Continental Divide. Puntarenas, the only Pacific Coast 
port in Costa Rica, has considerable commercial im- 
portance and is the chief timber market. It owes its 


ns RICA has long been noted for its cedar, 


penses and difficulties in getting out the wood have 
greatly increased. Trees of merchantable dimensions are 
too far back from the banks of rivers draining into the 
Gulf of Nicoya to which all logs must be brought. More- 
over, the streams are small and of insufficient depth to 
float the logs at all seasons of the year. There are still 
vast stretches of forests with cedar and mahogany in 
which foreign industry and capital might be safely and 
profitably invested, if there were better means of trans- 
porting the logs to port of shipment. 

The operations in the forests are conducted almost 
entirely by men living on the concessions ; having satis- 


fied themselves as to the number of merchantable trees 














COSTA RICAN FOREST TYPES 


The cocobolo of the West Coast, a rosewood 
and closely related to the true rosewood. 

origin and prosperity largely to the coffee growers in 
the interior and is a town of over 3,000 inhabitants. 

Nearly half a century ago comfortable fortunes were 
made in the timber business on the West Coast. It is 
said that two large schooners were loaded every month 
in Puntarenas with cedar and mahogany logs. Practical- 
ly all of these logs were cut along the small streams and 
rivers flowing into the Gulf of Nicoya at the mouth of 
which Puntarenas is located. The easily accessible trees 
have been cut and the available supply has now decreased 
to a notable extent. Although the business is still large 
and profitable, the operators require at present more 
capital than formerly to carry on the business. The ex- 
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A clump of native cedar. 17 
beauty of this wood is widely known. 


The Costa Rican fustic, with high commercial 


The quality and ; h 
value and now well known in American markets. 


on the tract, they apply to the exporting houses in 
Puntarenas to advance them provisions and money to 
carry on the work under contract to deliver a specified 
number of logs on the river bank where they «re 
checked and measured up. At the present time practi- 
cally all exporting houses in Puntarenas have arrange- 
ments with New York dealers in these woods to make 
drafts on them for the amounts advanced to contractors. 
Such contracts are usually made in September and Oc- 
tober and as soon as the rainy season is over, which is 
about the first of December, the contractors hire gangs 
of men for the season. The men are hired either by the 
day or by the task. The wages paid range from one to 



















THE FOREST PRODUCTS OF COSTA RICA 
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LUMBERING IN COSTA RICA 


In a country famed for its precious woods, it is interesting to note some of the methods employed in lumbering and marketing this resource. The 
first picters shows the native cocobolo logs peeled, and the second fustic logs, piled on the river bank for checking and measuring up, while the third 
and fourth show native timbers in process of shipment from Puntarenas, the only Pacific Coast port in Costa Rica, and a raft alongside the steamer. 
After felling and squaring, loading is done by hand and hauling, which is most difficult owing to the rough and hilly country, is accomplished by 
the employment of oxen. In the last picture is seen a raft of logs, landed at Puntarenas 
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ALONGSIDE THE STEAMER AT PUNTARENAS 
A raft at the port to which come most of the logs cut along the small 


streams and rivers flowing into the Gulf of Nicoya. 


two colones (35 to 70 cents) per day. Early in December 
the work starts and camps are organized at convement 
points near the streams in the tract to be worked. Tem- 
porary huts thatched with palm leaves are erected for 
the laborers. The workmen are divided into gangs and 
captains appointed for each gang, whose duties are to 
assign the men their daily tasks and see to it that they 
are properly done. 

The men who fell and square the logs are experienced 
and do task work, which means that they get a speci- 
fied amount for every cubic yard of cedar and mahog- 
any they prepare for hauling. In case of cocobolo and 
fustic they are paid on the ton basis. The best laborers 
are out and at work at day break and generally finish 
their task by noon when the sun becomes oppressively 
hot. The rest of the day they spend at camp. Those 
engaged in hauling timber from the stump to the river 
bank by means of ox carts are hired by the day. They 
work from 2 A. M. to about 11 A. M. The oxen cannot 
stand the hot afternoon sun on these rough roads. All 
the timber-producing regions in Costa Rica are without 
roads and the first work to be done on a concession is to 
From the 
main road branch roads are opened to every tree on the 
tract. The carts employed are very clumsy and an- 
tiquated contrivances. The wheels are made generally 


cut a cart road or path through the center. 
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of solid wood, either cedar or guanacaste. The oxen are 
fed on sugar cane and on what they can find in pas- 
tures provided for them. 

Hauling logs is a very difficult undertaking in this 
rough and hilly country without roads. The bulk of 
the logs have to be transported on carts drawn by oxen 
for distances varying from five to 15 miles requiring 
from one to three days to haul a log from the stump to 
the river bank. After a number of logs have been col- 
lected at one spot on the river or streams and are meas- 
ured and checked they are turned adrift loose and caught 
in a boom at the mouth of the river. Several men are 
hired to follow the logs down stream for the purpose of 
releasing those which are caught by fallen trees or other 
obstacles in the river. At the mouth of the river the 
logs are made into a raft to be floated down the Gulf 
to Puntarenas for loading on steamers. There are about 
ten cedar trees to one mahogany on the west coast and 
as one goes back into the hills mahogany disappears en- 
tirely. The mahogany of this region is only slightly 
heavier than cedar and often floats even in the unseason- 
ed condition. Logs of other species except some pochote 
sink in water, and for this reason raft-logs of defective 
cedar are used to buoy them up in transit. Genizero, 
pochote, quechimbo, guanacaste, and palo maria are the 
principal timber-producing species that are now being 
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AN UPHILL DRAG 


Sometimes these heavy logs must be drawn by the oxen for a distance 
of ten or fifteen miles to the river bank, and on heavy grades every one 
does his, bit to lighten their task. 























PROHIBITION 





exploited besides cedar and mahogany and these are 
chiefly for local consumption. 

Cocobolo, fustic and Brazilette are three well-known 
varieties of wood of Costa Rican origin coming into the 
American markets. They are West Coast species, where 
they attain best development. Cocobolo is a rosewood 
and is botanically closely related to the true rosewood 
(Dalbergia nigra). It is cut here in large quantities and, 
like dye woods, has a white useless 
the The pieces 
ranging from five inches up to two feet or more in 
diameter after the sap wood is cut away. The fustic 
and Brazilette are treated in the same manner. These 


sap wood which is 


removed in bush. are very irregular 
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woods are heavier than water and cannot be floated ; for 
this reason they must be hauled to some convenient 
point on the Gulf of Nicoya where they are loaded on 
special punts or boats having a capacity of about 50 or 
60 tons for transportation to Puntarenas. The building 
of these punts is an important industry in Puntarenas. The 
frames are made of genizero and the planking is generally 
out of cedar or palo maria, which are woods well known 
for their durability and comparative inmmunity to the 
ravages worms. Cedar, mahogany, cocobola, 
fustic and Brazilette are the only kinds now being ex- 
and the total value at port of shipment does not 
$200,000 annually. 


of sea 


ported 
exceed 


PROHIBITION OF IMPORTATION OF NURSERY STOCK 


BILL to prohibit the importation of nursery stock 

into the United States has been introduced in 

the Senate by Senator Weeks and now awaits 
action by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
to which it has been referred. 

A committe recently conferred with Secretary of 
Agriculture Houston in reference to this bill and pre- 
sented to him arguments in favor of it. 
from 


AMERICAN ForRESTRY received 


of the Federal Horticultural 


Following this 
Cc. 4. 
Board, a memorandum which indicates the Department 
of Agriculture’s point of view relative to further re- 


Marlatt, chairman 


strictions on the importation of 


nursery stock. This memoran- 


dum is as follows: 


“Numerous inquiries have 


been received by the Department 


regarding the prohibition, in 


order to prevent the introduc- 


tion of insect pests and plant 
diseases, of the importation of 
into the United 


nursery stock 


States, except for experimental 


or scientific purposes by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, effective 
July 1, 1918. 


“The experts of the Department have given careful 
consideration to this matter and also to the proposal re- 
garding the immediate exclusion of certain classes of 
nursery stock and the exclusion of other classes after 
the expiration of a reasonable period to permit adjust- 
ment of the interests affected. 

“As to the need of additional Federal plant quarantine 
powers, it may be pointed out that the Federal Plant 
Quarantine Act of 1912, as amended, gives authority to 
enforce any prohibitions or other restrictions on the 
importation of nursery stock or other plants and plant 
products necessary to prevent the introduction of insect 
pests and plant diseases. Under this Act there are now 
in force 11 foreign quarantines prohibiting, and 8 orders 
regulating, the entry of plants and plant products. This 
Act includes not only the plants actually described as 





HE Board of Directors of the Ameri- 

can Forestry Association at their 

annual meeting on January 11, 1918, 
passed the following resolution: 


“That the American Forestry Association 
declares itself heartily in favor of adequate 
legislation providing for prohibiting the im- 
portation of nursery stock into the United 
States in order to prevent the introduction of 
insect pests and plant diseases.” 


“nursery stock,” but also any other class of plants or 
plant products the entry of which it may be desirable 
to restrict or prohibit. Furthermore, wherever the neces- 
sity therefore arises, in order to prevent the introduction 
of dangerous diseases or insects, the importation of whole 
classes of plants, or those coming from specified world 
regions can be prohibited or regulated. 

“As a result of the consideration which the experts 
of the Department have given the matter, it appears 
very doubtful whether the horticultural development of 
this country has reached the point where ‘the complete 
exclusion of foreign nursery stock in order to prevent 

the introduction of diseases and 

insects could have other than 
harmful effect. Precipitate ac- 
tion at this time would give no 
opportunity for readjustment to 
those of the industry 
which would be most seriously 
affected and would greatly handi- 
cap plant propagators of the 
United States and work financial 
injury to many branches of horti- 
culture. At the present time there 
is no available supply of stock in this country for the pro- 
duction of many kinds of fruits and ornamentals, nor 
is it possible now to obtain from domestic sources seeds 
from which several of these stocks can be grown. 


phases 


“The situation, therefore, calls for constructive action. 
‘Before any general program of exclusion, if such should 
be necessary to protect this country against,insects and 
plant diseases, could be intelligently considered, more 
information is needed concerning the importation now 
being made, the necessity therefor, as well as the ex- 
istence and geographical distribution of foreign plant 
parasites likely to be introduced with such importa- 


tions. This information is now being accumulated by the 


branches of the Department dealing with such matters. 
The Bureau of Plant Industry is extending its studies of 
nursery problems to secure definite information regard- 


ing the kinds and quantities of plant material grown 
abroad and introduced as seeds and stocks or materials 
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for forcing; the practicability of growing these seeds 
and stocks and other plant materials in this country ; 
encouragement of local activities for the production of 
plant materials we now import, including seeds for such 
stocks as pear, peach, cherry, apple, and other fruits; 
and the determination of localities in the United States 
where stocks and similar plant materials may be success- 
fully grown. Several field stations, well located, equip- 
ped, and organized, are already available for this work, 
and valuable records, the accumulation of nearly 20 
years’ world-wide explorations, also are at hand for 
immediate use. 

“Much of this work will be carried out through the 
Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. This Office is charged with 
all matters relating to:the introduction for this Depart- 
ment of foreign seeds, plants, bulbs, etc., for scientific 
and experimental purposes and co-operates with the 
Federal Horticultural Board in maintaining facilities for 
inspection and quarantine. This Office has already been 
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the means of introducing, testing, propagating and dis- 
tributing many new plants, including among these a 
number of promising disease-resistant pears, peaches, 
cherries, roses, and other plants which are now being 
propagated and tested preparatory to their more wide- 
spread use. 

“The experts of this Department feel that every 
reasonable effort should be made to stimulate the propa- 
gation in the United States of necessary plant stocks in 
order to eliminate the danger of bringing in dangerous 
plant diseases and insect pests. In any event, if, in order 
to protect this country against such plant diseases and 
insects, it should become necessary to consider the com- 
plete exclusion of nursery stock, the matter should de- 
velop gradually, affording opportunity for adjustment, 
rather than result from immediate and drastic action. 
In the meantime, under the existing Plant Quarantine Act, 
quarantine action in addition to that now in force can be 
promptly taken as to any plant or class of plants or 
plant productions whenever it is evident that the danger 


outweighs the sacrifices involved.” 


FORESTRY NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HE Senate has passed a number of land bills af- 

fecting National Forest administration. One of 
these authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to ex- 
change any lands in Government ownership, including 
National Forest lands, coal lands, and oil lands for priv- 
ate lands of approximately the same character and value 
within Government reservations. Another bill authorizes 
the inclusion within the Oregon National Forest of all 
lands on the Bull Run watershed that were recovered by 
the United States as a result of the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railway suit. Two other bills provide for ex- 
changes in the Sevier National Forest. 





HE Aviation Section of the Signal Corps, United 

States Army, has been enlisting woodsmen to get out 
airplane spruce. The work will be done in Oregon and 
Washington and the men will be organized into aviation 
squadrons on military lines. Some will be sent to the 
new cut-up mill built by the Government, but the majority 
will go to the various lumber camps, where they will 
receive from the lumber companies, in addition to their 
Government pay, enough money to make their wages 
equal those paid civilian lumbermen in the region. They 
will work, however, under their own officers. 
; es tell the Russian people what the National Forests 

mean to the people of the United States, United 
States Forester Graves has undertaken an article which 
will be translated into Russian and distributed in the 
new democracy. ‘The article is being prepared at the 
request of the Committee on Public Information, which 


is Striving to acquaint the people of Russia with American 
ideals and methods of government. 


_— J)USED to the acute need for prevention of fires 

in forest, range, and grain fields as a war measure, 
State and Federal officials and representatives of the 
lumber industry have organized a joint committee to find 
solutions, if possible, of fire prevention problems in Cali- 
fornia. This committee, known as the Forest Industries 
Committee, is composed of State Forester G. M. Homans, 
Chairman; Acting District Forester Roy Headley; Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge Metcalf, of the College of Forestry, 
University of California; C. Stowell Smith, Secretary 
of the California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation; and R. E. Danaher, President of the R. E. 
Danaher Lumber Company. At a meeting of the com- 
mittee, in San Francisco, plans were discussed for an 
intensive state-wide publicity and educational campaign 
to awaken the public to the immense amount of food and 
war materials destroyed on the Pacific Coast last sum- 
mer by fire, to the large amount of money spent in fire 
control, and the great amount of labor drawn from farms 


and factories to fight fires. 





or sugar cane and beets will have to be raised, 

more maple sugar produced, and additional en- 
thusiasm instilled into the bees if we are to have sweeten- 
ing in our coffee next year. As a means of forestalling 
sweetless days, the Forest Service and the Bureaus of 
Animal Industry and Entomology, in co-operation, have 
prepared a special publication telling how the produc- 
tion of natural sugar may be increased. This will be dis- 
tributed by the States Relation Service through the 
county agents. It should be of special interest to sugar 
cane and beet growers and to owners of sugar maple 
orchards and apiaries. 
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AMERICAN FORESTERS IN MILITARY SERVICE 





This list is compiled from various sources. Every effort has been made to make it complete and accurate, but in the nature of 


things there are necessarily omissions and errors. 


The list will be reprinted and increased from month to month. All foresters and 


others who can supply additional names or note corrections are urged to communicate with American Forestry as promptly as pos- 
sible, to the end that the list may have full value as a record of the men who have gone to war. 


oF. Fred B., Ist ih, Engr. Corps (For.); 
m, &. By Ba 8s Oe 702, 1 N. Y., dep- 
= gent supervisor, U. &. FF. S 

Adams, George (Ohio State Univ.), 10th Eng. 
(For.). 

Albano, Jack, forest ranger, U. L. Po Ss 

Alden, E. E. (Mich. Ag. Col., ’15). 

Aldous, Tura M., grazing, U. $ ¥. &. 

Aldsworth, Donald (Univ. of Minn., ‘14), Off. 
Tr. Camp, Presidio, Cal., San Diego, Cal. 

Alexander, Ben. (Bilt. For. School), 2nd R. O. T. C. 

Alexander, J. B., Ist Lt. Aviation Corps (Univ. of 
Wash., 17). 

Allen, Raymond, New Jersey. 

\mes, F. E. (Yale For. School, 06), Capt., Co. B, 
%th Bn., 20th Eng. (For.). 

Anderson, = C., 2nd Lt. U. S. A., Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kan. (Univ. of Wash., 717). 

Anderson, Albert T. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 2nd Lt., 
National Army 
Aadyep, Emil A., deputy forest supervisor, 
12 a 


Anderson, Parker O. (Univ of | Minnesota, 716), 
10th U. S. Eng., France, U. S. F. S. 
Andrews, A. K. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Sgt., 116th 


Eng 

Archer, Frank L., Engr. Headquarters, France, 
forest clerk, U. S. F. S. 

Archibald, H. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Sgt., 116th Eng. 

Armstrong, Carroll W. (Bilt. For. School), Quar- 
termaster’s Dept., Fort ee. 

Armstron Ralph H. (Bilt or. School), 104th 
Inf., Expeditionary Forces, France. 

Atkinson, E. S. (Yale For. School 716, and Bilt- 
more), 2d Lt., Ft. Grant, Canal Zone. 

Atwood, C. R. (U niv. of Maine, ’15), manager, 
Unit 1, New England Sawmill Units. 

Aylward, F. N. (Univ. of Calif.), Amb. Corps. 


ACKUS, Romayne L Univ. of Minn., '18), 
20th U. S. Eng., U. S. F. S. 
Badertscher, Ed., AS, ‘clerk, U. S. F. S. 
Baker, om P. (Yale For. School, ’04), gah 46th 
U. S. Inf., Camp Taylor, Louisville, ., Dean 
N. ¥. State Col. of Forestry. 
Saldenburg, Max B., clerk, U. S. F. S. 
Balderee, E. W. (Ore Ag. Sch. For.), Corp., 116th 
Eng., A. E. F 
Baldwin, H. C. (Penn. State, ’14). 
Ballew, William a5 ay (Yale, °15), 5th Bn., 20th 
E. F. 


Eng. (For.), 

Balmer, Sarah D (Uni. of Wash., 718), Sgt. Bat. 
D, 346th Fld. Art., American Lake Encamp- 
ment. 

Ballard, Dean (Uni. of Wash., 12), American 
ake Encampment. 

Ballou, F. C. (Penn. State, 16), 20th Eng. (For.), 
3rd Bn., Co. C ‘ 

Barbur, Hal (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 1st Lt. 

Barker, S. Omar, & >. 502nd Service Bn., Camp 
Merritt, N. J., B.S. 

Barlow, Harold iy oh ‘For. School, ’14), Ist Lt., 
Ordnance, Coe Brass Bldg., Ansonia, Conn. 
Barnett, William L. E. (Yale, 15), Section Sani 
taire, U 70, Convois Automobiles, par B. C. M., 

Paris, France. 

Barr, John B., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Barton, Robert M., 20th Eng. (Forest), Amer. 
Univ., Wash., D. C.; forest ranger, U. S. F. S 

Bastian, Clyde E., Corp. 20th Eng. (For.), Univ 
of Mich., "16). 

Batten, 4 W (Yale For. School, °16), 10th Eng. 
(For A. E 

Bay. He aah (Mont For. School), 20th Engineers. 


Beal, Cecil R. (Univ. of Wash., ’17), 2nd Lt. 20th 
Eng. (For.), American Univ., Washington, 


Beals, James B, 20th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, 
S 


Beam, Tons ald (Iowa State Col. mi: C. A. C., 
Ist Co., Ft. De Bussey, lendiuie. Hawaii. 

eae Clarence W., messenger, U. 3 

er: 5 La Vaughn, Co. A, 5th Bn., ‘20th Eng. 

or.), 
Reese, Homer “Mile (Mich. Univ., ’04), Sgt. 10th 
or.). 

Bedwell. ‘ Jesse L., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Beebe, P. (Mont. For. School), 20th Engineers. 

Behre, C. Edward (Yale, 717), ae F, 4th Bn., 20th 
Eng. (For.), A. E. F., U. en 

aes arma (Univ. of ice 16), Lt. Rainbow 

Camp Mills, N. Y. 

Bell, ptm R. (Yale For. School, ’18), 2nd Lt., 
12th Fld. Art., A. E. F. 

Bellue, wile (Student Univ. of Cal.), 10th Eng. 

or.). 

Beltz, H. C., 1st Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col., 18). 

Benedict, M. S., tet Lt. 10th Eng. (For.); forest 
supervisor, U.S F 

Benedict, ‘Raymond E.. Major 10th Eng. (For.), 
For. Br. B. C. 

Bennett, Edwin L., Co. H 157th Inf., Camp Kear- 
ney, Cal., forest ranger, TJ. F. s. 

Bennett, Harry C., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 





THE ROLL OF HONOR 


IN THIS ROLL OF HONOR WE WILL 
PUBLISH EACH MONTH AS THEY 
ARE RECEIVED OR REPORTED TO 
US, THE NAMES OF FORESTERS WHO 
MEET DEATH IN SERVICE. 


AUGSPURGER, STANLEY R., Dayton, 
Ohio. Field assistant, U. S. F. S., Dis- 
trict 6. Lost on the “7uscania. 

MUNCASTER, ROY (Univ. of Wash., ’17), 
Ranger, U. S. F. S., —— National 
Forest. Lost on the “Ts 

REES, H. S. (Univ. of Wash., 14), Ca- 
nadian Contingent, killed in battle in 
France. 

REES, L. A. (Univ. of Wash., ’14), Ca- 
nadian Contingent, killed in battle in 
France. 

SHARP, MILTON K. (Univ. of Ohio, ’16), 
Bat. A, 134th Field Art., killed De- 
cember 5, 1917, Montgomery, Ala. 

SIMPSON, C. E. (Penn. State Col., ’16), 
10th Eng. (For.), died in Scotland Oc- 
tober 3, 1917. 

SMITH, A. OAKLEY (Yale For. School, 
14), killed while training for aviation, 
drowning in Delaware River by fall 
July 21, 1917. 

YOUNG, DOUGLAS E., private English 
Army, killed in France April 10, 1917, 
was State Forest Warden, Maryland. 











Bennett, William W. (Univ. of Nebr., °12), Co. 
E, 314th Ammunition Train, Camp Funston; 
Fort Riley, Kansas, dep. for. sup., U. S. F. S 

Benson, A. O., 3rd R. O. T. C., forest examiner, 
GS FS 


Bentley, George A., ot genes Dept., 
purchasing agent U. 

Bernhardt, Carl L. (Unie of Wash., 18) 

Berry, John K., scaler, U. S. F. S. 

Berry, Swift, forester, U. S. F. S. 


Setts, E. G. (lowa State Col. ex, °15), Ist Lt., 
20th Eng. (For), Cue American Univ., 
Wash., rm C 


Betts, Fred H., forest ranger, U. S. F. S 

Bevan, Arthur (Univ. of Wash., 717); Canadian 
Eng.. France. 

Bevan, Jesse T.. Co. E, 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. 
F., France, U..S.. ¥. §. 

Beyers, Walter F. (Univ. of Minn., 
Camn Dadge. Towa. 

Billin, R. T. (Penn. State, ’20), 10th Eng. (For.). 

Billings, R. W. (Mich. Ag. Col., ’17), 10th Eng. 


12), Capt., 


(Forest) 
Billingslea, — H., Jr. (Univ. of Wash., ’11, 
a Sat. 10th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, U. 
Bird, R G, Corp. 20th Eng. (For.); (Cornell, ’16). 
Bird, Vern A. (Univs. of Minn. and Utah), 20th 
Eng. (For.), forest ranger, U. S. F. S 


forest ranger, 


a 2 ee ae W., 20th Eng. (For.), 


Blair. Earl Mw (student Univ. of Cal.), 20th Eng. 
or.) 
Blake, Philip (Univ. of Minn., 16), Marine Bar- 
racks. Quantien, Va 
Black, John J., Naval Res., draftsman, U. S. F. S 
Bliss, James (Ohio State Univ., 14), Capt., Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 
Bloom. Adolph. Ensign U: S. N. Train. Sta. (Univ. 
of Wash., 16 
Blouse, Joseph R (Mt. Alto, 716), Pa. Dept. For. 
Bodine, R. C. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Co. B, 20th 
Eng. (For.). 
Boisen, Rev. Anton T. (Yale, '05), Secretary, Y. 
M. C. A., 31 Ave. Montaigne, Paris. France. 
Bonner, James H., Capt, Ist ce 2 Ok ¢C 
Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., acting dean Mont. 
For. School. 
Bonney. Parker S., sub. It., Br. Navy (Univ. of 
Wash., 713) 
Booy, Henri (Minn. For. Sch.), 10th Eng. (For.), 
A. 


Bnet. James H. (Univ. of ent), 20th Eng. 
(For.), Amer. Univ., Wash., D C.. U. S. F. S. 

Bothfeld, Harry Julius (Yale. ’12), Riv 302nd 
Inf., Co. H, Camp Devens. Mass 

Bouse, ames H., 20th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, 


Bowen, John cs 20th Engineers (Forest), Amer. 
Univ., Wash., D. C., U F. S 


Bowen, Jos. B. ‘Yale For. School, ’17), Royal Fly- 
ing Corps, Camp Everman, Field 2, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Boyce, W. H. (Penn. State, 717). 

Bradley, Tom O. (Student Mt. Alto), 3rd Bn., 20th 
Eng. (For.), A. E F., Pa. Dept. For. 

Brady, Charles C. (Univ. of Wash., ’18); Battery 
A., Wash. Signal Corps. 

Brady, Seth C., messenger, U. S. F. S. 

Brayton, Shirley (Univ. of Minn., 718), 20th U. S. 
Eng., A. E. F. 

Breneman, + oe E. (Mt. ite, 17), C, Ist 
Bn.. 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., Pa. al For. 

Brett, S. F. (Ore. Ag . Sch. For.), Capt., 20th Inf., 
A. 


Brewster, Donald R., forest examiner, U. S. F. S. 

Brinckerhoff, H. E. Ist Lt. Inf. 

ie de Ralph, 2d Lt., Bat. C, 346th F. Art., R. 
O. T. C. (Univ. of Wash., 1%), American Lake 
E PF 

Brockway, M. (Univ. of Me., ’15), checker, Ten 
Saw Mill Units. 

Broderick. Martin J. (Univ. of Minn., 16), Ist 
Set. af S. Engr., Co. C, 501 Bn., Engr., 20th 
Eng., E. F. 

rosie rt F. (Montana For. /e ae ig 10th 
Eng. (For.), forest ranger, U. F. 

Brown, Bascom H., forest ranger, Su s 

Brown, Harold B., 20th Eng. (For.), PS aBh § ranger, 


U. SF. S. 

Brown, R. A., Co. D, 28rd Eng. (Highway), Camp 
Meade, Md., F..S. 

Brown, Thomas (Univ. of Minn.), Marines, A. E. 
F., France. 

Brown, aos wt asst. forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Brown, S. (Univ. of Cal., 14), 10th Eng. (For.). 

Brown, More scaler (Univ. of Wash., 17), Bat. 
A, Wash. Sig. Corps, U. S. F. S. 

Browning, Harold A., asst. for. ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Broxon, Donald (Univ. of Wash., 14). 

Bruce, Donald (Yale For. School, 10), Capt., 10th 
Eng (For.), assigned in charge of timber, 
reconnoissance in France. (Prof. of For. Univ. 
of Cal.) 

Bruce, tak Uv. & ¥. 

Brundage, Marsden R. eich. Ag. Col., '17), 20th 
Eng. (Forest). 

Bryant, Edward S., Capt. 10th Eng. (Forest), for 
inspector, U. F. 8 

Buch, John Edward (Mt. Alto For. Acad., °17), Co. 
e Ist Bn., 10th Eng. (For.), Pa. Dept. For. 

Buck, Shirley, Capt., Dept., Presidio, San 
Francisco, Cal., National forest inspector, U. 
: Ss 


SE. 

Budelier, C. J. (Ore. Ag. For. Sch.), 2nd Lt., 347th 
Light Fld. Art. 

Buhler, Ernest (Univ. of Minn., 713), Sgt., O. T. 
C, Camp Dodge, Ia. 

Bullerdick, Ray O., Sgt., Supply Office, Camp 
Talliaferro, No. 1, Fort Worth, Tex. (Asst. 
Forest Ranger, U.S. F. S.). 

Bunker, s’age, city forester, Fitchburg. 

Buol, E. M (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Corp., 20th 
Eng., Co. D. 

Burgess, John, Corp. 66th Co., 164th Depot Brigade, 
Camp Funston, Kan., surveyor draftsman, U. 


Burleigh, T. D. (Penn. State, 18), 20th Eng. 
(Forest) 

Burnham, Carl F. (Univ. of Wis., ’14), 1st Lt., 
U. S. Army. 

Burnham, R. P. (Univ. of Wash., 17); 2nd R. O. 
T. C.. Presidio. San Francisco. Cal 

Burrall, Harrison D. (Yale, ’07), 29th Eng., Camp 
Ayer, Mass., forest examiner, U. S. F. S. 

Burt, E. H., Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col.. 714). 

Buttrick, P. L., Lt. Am. Amb. Serv. (Yale For. 
School, *14). 

Byrne, Geo. J., Jr. (Univ. of Cal.); Amb. Corps. 


eo ha 1 | (Yale For. School. 09), 


2nd A . A., 166th Depot Brigade, 
ome Teude “Amer Lake, Wash., forest su 
pervisor, F. 


Calloway, G. A. ai. of Mo.); 10th ma, <ie=). 

Calloway, Joseph R., forest ranger, U. S. 

Calvert, Gerald F. ‘Univ. of Wash.); Pe 
Contingent in France. 

Cameron, J. F. (Univ. of Wash., 19); Av. Training 
Camp, San Diego, Cal. 

<r s J. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For), Medical Dept., 
13th Inf 

Campbell, John W. (Biltmore), 2nd Lt., Bat. C, 
330th F. A. 

Campbell, Tom (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), U. S. S. 
Northern Pacific. 


Cappel, Frederick, for. clk., U. s. 
Carney, Thomas (Mont. For. Sthacl) 20th Engi- 
neers. 


Carpenter, Herbert M. (Bilt. For. School), 20th 
Eng. (Forest). 

Carvey, Matthew (Ohio State Univ.), Aviation. 

Cary. N. Leroy (Univ. of Mich., ’15), 41st Co., 
166th Depot Brigade, Camp Lewis, American 
Lake, Wash., forest assist., U. S. F. S. 
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Cassidy, Hugh O. (Iowa State, 716), 10th Eng. 
(For.), A. E. F., forest ranger, F. S. 

Cecil, Kirk P. (Kan. Ag. Col., ’07), Lt. Coast Art., 
Ft. Stevens, surveyor, U. S. F. S. 

Chamberlain, Harry (Penn. State, ’14), 20th Eng. 
(Forest). 

Chamberlin, W. J. ee Ag. om. For.), Ist Lt., 
Aviation, A. 8S. S. U. R. 

Chapman, Charles S. Y ale For School, ’02), Maj. 
10th “ne. (For.), A. E. F, forest assistant, 
U.S. F. 

Charlson, ie. (Univ. of Wash., '16); Canadian 
Contingent, in France 

——- Lee F. (Univ. ‘of Wash. & 16), 20th Eng. 
(F forest ranger, U. S. F. 

PA cin L. - (Mich. Ag. Col., a). 

Cheetham, J. , Corp. (Mich. Ag. Col., *19). 

Chipperfeld, W. eae (Univ. of Mont.), 10th Eng. 

For.) 

Christensen, Alfred C., forest clerk. U. S. F. S. 

Christman, R. J. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 2nd Lt., 
116th Eng. 

Chubb, S. W. (Penn. State, ’12), U. S. F. S. 

Chudderdon, Harold A., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Clancy, J. P. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 20th Eng 
(For.) 

Clark, Charles R. (Yale, °10), recommended for 
gaan in 20th Eng., but no further action 


ciate ‘Donald H. (Univ. of Wash., 17), Ist Lt., 
Bat. F, 348th Field Art., American Lake En- 
campment. 

Clerk. 2. V., int 14. &. ©. ‘FT. ie + Funston, 
Kan.. forest supervisor. U. F. 

Clark, J L. (Ore. Ag. For. S05, "hi D, 20th 
Eng. (For.). 

Clementsen, Harold, 2nd Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col., 17). 

Clemmons, Walter ‘<" 20th one @eor.), A. E.. F., 
forest Fi ae U. F. 

Clifford, C. J., Sgt., “oth - er. A. E. F., 
- aod "forest clerk, Ss F 

Colburn, H. C., 10th Ene. AAG & B., Ex- 
peditionary Forces, France, U. S. S. 

Colgan, J. G., Ist Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col.). 

Colledge, Edward W. (Bilt. For. School), Am. 
Amb. Serv., ae 

Colter, Charles S., U. S. 

Colville, L. F. (Mont. Bir. {a 10th Engineers 

Coman, E. S. (Ore. Ag. For. Sch), Corp., 116th 
Eng., Co. F. 

Condon, H. R. (Penn. State, 12), 2nd Lt. 10th 
Eng. (Forest). Pa. R. R. forester, Phila., Pa 

Cone, Theodore (Univ. of Minn.), U. S. M. C., 
71st Co., 7th = a Santiago de Cuba, care of 
Postmaster, N. 

Conklin, J. (Univ. Zz Cal., 16), 20th Eng. (For.). 

Conklin, W. Gardiner, Ist Lt. 20th Eng. (Forest), 
Co. D, 4th Bn. (Pa. State For. Acad., ’08); Pa 
Dept. For. 

Connor, Frank W., 12th Aero Squadron, a gent 
Branch, Dayton, Ohio, forest guard, U. S. F. S. 

Conrad, H. H. (Penn. State, ’21). 

Cook, Arthur M. (Yale, ’08), Lt., 3rd Co., E. R. 
Oo: 2. A a | Lee, Petersburg, Va., forest 
supervisor, U. 

Cook, G. D. (Mich: "Agri. College), Ist sergt. 10th 
Eng. (Forest) 

Cook, Marcus (Univ. of ont 20th Eng. (For). 

( ok, John W., clerk, U S. 

Cook, H. O., Capt., 2nd He tne " Raginnent Mass. 

Cook. Samuel (Mont. For. School, 718), Training 
ee ae Lake, Wash.. forest ranger, 

Coolidge, Philip T. (Yale, ’06), Signal Corps Of- 
fice, 816 Consumers’ Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Cookston, Roy, Capt. 10th Eng. (Forest). 

Cool. Frank J., 25th Engineers, Camp Devens, 
Mass. (Topographic Draftsman, U. S. F. S.). 

Cool, W. C., 2nd_Lt. (Cornell, ’16). 

Coolidge, Lieut. Joseph (Harvard, ’12), 20th Eng. 

E (Forest), consulting forester. 

Cope, H. H. (Penn. State, 15), gg Eng. (Forest). 

Cope, H. Norton. forest ranger, 

Copsey. C. N. ( Student Univ. of Cal ), 10th “Eng. 


.. 

Corbitt, Willis G. (Univ. of Wash., ’18), Co. C, 
3rd Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

Cormany, Conrad P. (Iowa State Col. ex, ’19), 
Corp., Co. D, 41st Inf., Flat River, Mo 

Cornell, H. H. (Iowa State Col., 716), R. O. T. C., 
Camp Dodge, Iowa. 

a a a I. J.. 2nd Lt (Mich. Ag. Col., 711) 

Covill, L. L. (Univ. of Mont.), 10th Eng. ’(For.). 

Cowan, Talmadge D. (Mont. For. School), 20th 
Eng. (For.), forest ‘ee U.S FS. 

Cox. Windsor G.. U. S. F. S. 

Coykendall, William W. (Yale ex., "1, Co. B, 
10th Eng. (For.). A. E. F. 

oe, William J. (Univ. of Wash., 718), Ist Lt., 
Inf.. American Lake Encampment. 

Peg ‘Leo (Univ. of Minn., °16), A. E. F. 

Crawford, C. B. (Mich. Ag Col... °13). 

Critchley, Horace F. (Mt. Alto, 713), 2nd Lt., 328th 
Fld. Art., Camp Custer, Mich., Pa. Dept. For. 


Crocker. E. S (Mich. Ag. Col., 718). 
cae, F. P. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 20th Eng., 
te) 
Crookston. Byron F., 20th Engin F 
Am. Univ.. Wash., — Ss 


Ss Fs 
20), Sgt., “ 
10th Eng (For.), st, Co. E, 


Crumb, Thomas F., 10th Co., W. C. A., Ft. Fl 
Washington, U0. &. F. S. elit 
Cuff, Ivan A., forest ranger, U. S. F. 
Culley, Matthew J.. forest ranger. U. . F. S. 
Culver, Ben (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), S. M. A 
Cummings, T. S. (Univ. of Minn., 14 Av 
Ft. Houston, Tex. oR NM 


Crumb, Isaac j. (Univ. _* Ww ash., 
 s. 


FORESTRY 


AMERICAN 


Cuno, John B. (Penn. State, °15), 2nd Lt. 20th 


Eng. (Forest). : 
Cutting, Spencer A., 20th Eng., 9th Bn., 
A. E. F. 
Curwen, William H., 2nd Lt., 310th Engr. Rgt., 
Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich., surveyor 
draftsman, U. S. F. S. 


Ist Lt., 


ALLENBACH, Emil, Co. 8, Coast Art., Ft. 
Stevens, Oregon, messenger, Ses 
D'Amour, Lt. Fred. E., 33rd Inf., Co. L., 

ce 


oO. 

Dallmus, Karl (Iowa State Col. ex, 19), Bat. H, 
7th Regt., A. E. F 

Davis, E. M. (lowa State Col. ex, ’18), Co. E, 
6th pve 20th Eng. (For.), A. E. F. 

Davis, Edgar (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Navy, 2nd 
Class Yeoman, U. S. S. Savannah. 

Davis, C. B. (Penn. State, °17), 20th Eng. (For.). 

Davis, V. B. (student Univ. ‘of Cal. ), 20th Eng. 
(For.) 

Dawson, Ed. (Mont. For. School), U. S. Engi- 
neers Corps. 

none, Os Ww. "ea State Univ.), 10th Eng. 
(For.) J \ 

Dean, S. C. (Ore. $4 Sch. For.), Corp., Co. B, 
ith Eng. 


De Camp, C., grazing assistant, U. “4 F. S. 

Deering, obert L., Ist Lt. to¢h Eng. (Forest), 
France, forest examiner, U. 

Dennis, Henry M. (Univ. of Fialig "°15), Ind Lt., 


Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mic ch. 
Dennis, N.S. (Wyman Sch. Woods, ’1 Navy. 
Deutsch, ——s Cc. (Oregon Ag. Sch). “iow =e 


(For.). F., forest ranger, 
Devine, Be Wane (Mass. Inst. Tech. : ea 
camp. 


Dirmeyer, Earl P. (Ohio State Univ.), Co. C, 
312th Field Signal Corps, — Pike, Ark. 

Dodd, C. T., 20th Eng. ( orest). 

Dodge, Alex W. (Yale, ’12), Ist Set. , 32nd Co., 8th 
Bat. Camp Lewis, Amer. Lake, Wash. 

a William H. (Yale For. School, °17), Co. 
10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F. 
timieaenee Stacy B. (Univ. of Minn.), Se. 
Armais, Sp. 418, care of Postmaster, . x. 
Dorrance, John Gordon (Biltmore, ’10), 2nd Lt. 
E. O. R. C., Md. State Board of Forestry 
Dorward, David L. (Yale For. School, *14), 10th 

Eng. (For.), : 

Douglas, Roberts (Mont. For. School, ’17), Ist Lt., 
Coast Artillery. 

Douglass, C. W. H., Av. Corps (N. Y. State Col. 
of Forestry, ’15), Royal Flying Squadron, Eng- 
a — Forestry Magazine, Washing- 
to 

Dreitaler Ralph (Univ. of Wash., ’19), 20th Eng. 

or.). 

DuBois, Coert, Maj. 10th Eng. (Forest), dis. 
forester, U. S. F. S. 

Dubuar, ei F., forest assistant, U. F.S. 

Duke, J. B (Penn. State, ’20), 10th Eng. tg 

Dunbar, Roger S. (Bilt.), 20th Eng. (Forest). 

Duncan, George W., 20th Eng. (For.), U. S. F. S 

Dunn, Beverly C., Adjutant 10th Eng. (Forest). 

Dunn, Frank (Univ. of Minn, 715), 151st F. A. 
Bat. F, Camp Hill, Newport News, Va. 

Dunn, L. D. (Penn. State, ’16), 10th Eng. (Forest). 

Dunning, Duncan (Univ. of Cal., ’16), 10th Eng. 
(For.), forest assistant, U. S. FS. 

Dunning, Earle (Bilt.), Quartermaster’s Dept. 

Dunston, Clarence R., Ist Lt.. Headquarters A. E. 
F., France; U. S. Indian Service. 

Dunwoody, Capt. W. Brooke (Yale, ’16), 3rd Field 
Art., Bat. D, Camp McClellan, Ala., 2nd Asst. 
State Forester Virginia. 

Durgey, Foret E., Navy., labor helper, U. S. F. S. 


BERLY, H. J. (Oregon Ag. College, ’11), Co. 
> ~~ Eng. (For.), A. E. F., France, U. 

Eddy, Ben, 28rd (Highway) Engineers, a: S 2S. 

Eddy, H. J. (Mich. Ag. Col., 718). 

Edwards, William G., Co. c. 10th Eng. (Forest), 
Instructor in Forestry at the Penn State 
College. 

Sener Dees W., MacCormack State Park, In- 


Elder, Ralph, 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., France, 


Eldredge, Inman F., ret. 10th Eng. (Forest), 
forest supervisor, U. F. S. 

Elhardt, Walter (Ohio po Univ.), 166th U. S. 
Inf., Rainbow Division. 

Elliott, Harry R., 10th 7. Gor), A. =... ¥., 
France, forest ranger, U. F. S. 

Elliott, F. A.. 10th Eng. (Povest). 

Ellis. Ralph T., woodsman, Ten Sawmill Units 
(Mass. For. Dept.). 

Ely. G. A.. Natl. Army. Camp Lewis, American 
Lake, Wash., U. S. F. S. 

Emerick, Lloyd P., forest clerk, U. S. F. S. 

Emerson, Fred D. (Bilt.), 181st Aero Sad., Kelley 
Field No. 2, S. San Antonio, Tex. 

Emerson, J. Ward, Co. B, 157th a Camp Kear- 
ney, Cal., forest ranger, U. FS. 

Estes, A. E.. Co. ." 10th Eng. Sree. ae ee ae 
France, U. S. Ss. 

Fstill, Davis H. Bat), corp., Inf. 

Euchern, Wm. H. (Bilt.). 20th Eng. (Forest). 
Evans, David S. (Ohio State Univ.), Mosquito 
Fleet, Atlantic Coast. 
Evans, J. H. (Iowa State ag . 718), Co. F, 6th 

Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), 


E. | 
Evans, Vincent (Univ. of Wash. 16), Hdgqts. Co., 
163rd Inf., Camp Mills, L. L. N.. ¥. 





Evenden, J. S. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Ist Lt., 
363rd Inf. 

Everett, E. W., 20th Eng. (Forest). 

Ewing, Robert. B., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 


AIRCHILD, Rollin A., forest clerk, U. S. F. S. 
Fifer, Charles (Univ. of Wash., ’20), Q. M. 
C., Motor Dept., 335, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 

Fea, Joseph S., 20th Eng. (For.), U. S. Ss. 
Feltus, Van (lowa State Col. ex, °17), von Eng. 


Fertig, Cc. A. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 346th Light 
Fld. ‘oo age army. 

Filler, E. C. . Y. State Col. of Forestry), U. S. 
7. = 


Fish, Harold (Univ. of Wash., ’18), Naval Train- 
ing Camp, Seattle, Wash. 

Fisher, David M. (Univ. of Wash., ’14), 2nd Lt. 

Fisher, G. K., Ist Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col., 15). 

Fletcher, R. A. (Iowa State me — 718), Co. E, 
6th Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), A. E. 

Flurry, Adam J., 10th Eng. eh A. EB. &., 
France, U. F. 

Foerster, M. H., ‘41st Co., _ Bat., Camp Zachary 
Taylor, Louisville, 

Foess, Jacob E. (Mich. i Col., ’17), 20th Eng. 
(Forest). 

Foley, A. C., Corp. 20th Eng. (Forest), (Univ. of 
Mich, 18). 

roe. Harold (Univ. of Wash., me 18th U. S. 

Engrs., France, Buffalo, N. 

Ford, Earl J., woodsman, Pen ‘Sawmill Units, 
England (Mass. Forestry Dept.). 

Ford, Elmer R., Lt., Signal PR Corps, Avia- 
tion Section, connected with Spruce 7 atime 
Division at Vancouver Barracks, Wash 

Forsberg, Carl (Univ. of Minn., ’17), 10th U. S. 
Eng. A. E. F., France. 

Foss, Earl D. (Ohio State Univ., 715), Ist Lt., 

Camp Sherman, Ohio. 

ae a Frederick H., district engineer, U. S. 

Ss. 

Frankland, James (Univ. of Wash., ’14)), Ist Lt., 
Oregon ee Oo Ft. Stevens, forest 
ranger, U. S. 

Franklin, E. N~ & $ F. S. 

Freedman, Lt. ‘Louis J. (Harvard), Eng. Corps 
(Forest). 

Freeman, George (Univ. of Minn., ’14). 

Frey, E. (Cornell, ’17), 10th Eng. (Forest). 

Freydig, Paul E. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Ist Lt., Av. 

Frick, R. B. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), General Hos- 
pital Service. 

Fritchle, C. R. (Univ. of Mo.). 

Fritz, Emanuel (Yale For. School, ’14), Lt., in 
command of 118th Aero Squadron, France, *for- 
est assistant, S. F. 


Fullenwider, William G. (Bilt.), 10th Eng. (For- 
St). 
Fuller, Francis S. (Harvard), forest assistant, U. 


Fullerton, James B. (Ohio State Univ., ’16), Train- 
ne School-Timber Inspection, Signal Corps, 
uffalo. 


ALER, Sie a B.; _ Bat. A., 340 Funston, forest 
ranger, U.S. F. S 
Gallaher, W. H. Syvale For. School, ’10), 2nd 
it, B. O. B.C, Hdates. L of, . Amer. Force, 
Army P. O. 702, France, U. S. F. S. 

Gage, a E. (Yale ex., 8). ist Lt., Sanitary 
Corps, N. 

Garrett, a? B. (Univ. of Wash., 716); Naval Train- 
ing Sta., Univ. of Wash. Campus, Seattle. 
Garwood, ic E., 1st ag — Cor»s, Presidio, 

forest ranger, U. F. 
Gavitt, R. M., U. S. Naval —— (Cornell, ’17). 
Gaylord, Donald (Yale For. School, °15), 10th 
Eng. (For.). 
Gomes Paul H., Battery E., 316 Reg., H. F. 
A., Camp Jackson, .. 
Geary, H. O. (Student, Univ. of Cal.), Aviation 
Corps, Omha, Nebr., 20th Eng. (Forest). 
Gebo, L. W., 20th Eng. (Forest), (Cornell, 716). 
aaa ard Carl O. (student Univ. of Cal.), Naval 


Res 
Gliese, William H. (Univ. of Nebr., ’10), ‘~ a 
10th Eng. (For.), forest examiner, U. S. 


Gibbs, A. cag a State Col. ex, °16), fun 
Stanley, Tex 
-. B.. J (Univ. of Wash., °13), 20th Eng. 


( 
Gick, heal J. (Univ. of Wash., ’17), 10th Eng. 
(For.), Army P. O. 717, A. E. F., France. 
Giebler, James, 20th Eng. (For.), American Uni- 

versity. Washington, D. C. 

Gilbert, Paul, Acting Sgt.-Maj., Prov. Rec. 
Hdatrs., Kelley — No. 1, San Antonio, 
Tex., No. 988, Pa. for. 

Gilchrist, M. F. * (Mich. ie Col., °19), 10th Eng. 
(Forest). 

Gill, Thomas H. (Yale, 15), 3rd Foreign Detach- 
ment, Cadet Flying Squadron, A. E. 

Gilman, John, forest ranger, U. F. 

Gilson, Robert M. (Yale For. School, °17), Capt. of 
Inf., U. S. R., Ist M. M. Regt., S. C., Camp 

Merritt, N. J 


Ginter, (Mich. Ag. Col., ’19), 20th Eng. 
aig 
Gipple, O. B. (Penn. State, -15), 10th Eng. (For.). 


Given, J. Bonbright, Ist Lt. » Camp Jackson, S, C. 

Godwin, D. P., Ist Lt. 10th Eng. (Forest), forest 
exam., U. S. RS =: 

Golden, Thomas H (Mt. Alto, 713). 

Gooch, Winslow Bing 10th Engineers Corest), Am. 
Exped. Forces. France, U. S. S. 

Goodman, Walter F., Lt., Cavalry, mM Ariz. 


ue 
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Hdatrs., 314th 


Leach, Walter (Mt. Alto, ’14), Co. 
Inf., Camp Meade, Md., Pa. Dept. For. 
Lee, Chester A. (Yale es School, ‘17), Sgt., 10th 
Eng. (For.), A. E. F 
Lee, S. B., 2nd Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col., 
Bernard E. (Yale, 715), te for 


Leete, 
commission ty Forest Kegiment. 
wor Fred S. (Yale, °13), Marines, Paris Island, 


c 

iadhanen A. D. (Penn. State, 
tion 

Lentz, Gustav H. (Yale For. School, 
kung. (For.), c. Pa Maryland. 

Leveaux, Cosmer (Mich. Ag. Col., ; 

Lewis, Ferry D., forest ranger, U. S. 

Lewis, Trevor, 4th Eng., Vancouver, W ash. , Head- 
quarters detachment. 

Lightfoot, Frank, 3rd Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), Amer- 
ican Univ., W ashington, D. C. 

Lind, Fred (Univ. of Wash. Law), Ist Sgt., 45th 
Co., 166th Depot Brigade, Camp Lewis, Amert- 
can Lake, Wash., U. S. F. S. 

Lindsey, Eugene L., 1st Lt. 10th Eng. eg 
See For. School, 11), forest examiner, U. S 


F. 
Litticheld, Theron R., Corp., Hdg. Co., 340th F. A., 
Camp Funston, Kas. i forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Livingston, R. (Penn. State, ’19), 10th Eng. (For.). 
Lockbridge, Earl (Mont. For. School), Coast Art. 
Lockwood, Milton K. (Biltmore), 1st _Lt., School 
of Military Aeronautics, Austin, Tex. ; 
Loetzer, Louis C. (Student Mt. Aito, 19), Co. A, 
4ist Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), Camp Amer. Univ., 
Washington, D. C. 
Lommasson, Thos., 10 Engineers (Forest), Am. 
Exped. Forces, France, U. S. Y 
Long, Edward (N. H. State Col., 17), U. S. F. S 


18), timber inspec- 
17), Sgt., 10th 
18). 


Loof, H. W. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Ist Lt., Av. _ 

Lord, Milton (Univ. of Minn.), U. S. Marine 
Barracks Headquarters Detachment, Ist Rgt., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Loud, William D., 20th Eng. (Forest). 

Loughlin, John D., Amb. Corps (Cornell, 17). 

Loveman, A. M. (Yale For. School, ’16), Cost In- 


spection, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., Prov- 
idence, 


Lowd ilk, ‘Walter C., 10th Engineers (Forest), 
°“Am. E U.S. F. S. 


Am. Exped. Forces, France. ; 2. ; 
Loy, Elmer C (lowa State Col. ex, °18), Corp., 
” Radio Co., 109th Fld. Sicnal Bn., Camp Cody, 
New Mexico. 
Lundgren, poet, Capt., 116th Engrs., Camp 
Mills, 


th E (F t), Gorneli *17). 
Luther, T ¥., 0 ng. w% | or 


Lyle, Ben, loth Eng. (For.), 
Lyman, R. (Penn. State, 4), ei oth by (For.). 
Lyon, A. C. R Mich, Ag. Col. 


ACKECHNIE, A. R., 2nd Lt. U. S. A. (Univ. 


of Wash., ’18). : 
Malmstein, eae E., grazing assistant, 
S.. F. 


Macaulay, N. G., _ Lewis, American Lake, 


Wash., forest ranger, U. S. S. 
Maloy, Thomas P., 20th Eng. (Forest), Co. B., 5th 
Bn. U.S. F. §. 


(Yale For. School, ’17, 


Marckworth, Gordon D. 5 7 
Co. C, 20th Eng. (For.), 


and Ohio State Univ.), 


Va. State For. Dept. , 
Marsh, A. Fletcher (Yale For. School, ’11), Capt., 
M. Sec., O. R. Wash., D. C. : 
Marston, Charles O. (Biltmore), 10th Engineers 
(Forest). : heya 

Marston, Major Roy L. (Yale, ’02), 103rd u. &. 
Inf., Co. E, France. 

Martin, Dean (Univ. of Minn., ’11), Lt., 20th Eng 
(For.), F. 

Martin, Robert ae. (Iowa State Col. ex, 19), 145th 
Aero Squadron, Kelley Field, So. San An 


tonio, Tex. 

Marshall, Eugene, Co. A, 347th Machine Gun Bn., 
Camp Lewis, Tacoma, Wash., U. S. F. S. 

Mason, David T. (Yale For. School, ’07), Capt., 
10th Eng. (For.), Prof. of For., Univ. of Cal. 

Mason, Elmer Brown (Yale ex, ’11), Ist Lt., N. 3, 
Co. K, 120th Inf., Camp Service, Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

Mathew, Waldo (Univ. of Wash., ’19), Co. 8, 166th 
Depot Brigade, American Lake Encampment. 

Mathews, Hugh, 20th Eng. (For.), Co. D, 4th Bn., 
American Univ. Training Camp, Wash., D..< 

Mattoon, Merwin A. (Yale, ’14), Co. D, 10th Bn, 
20th Eng. (For.), Amer. Univ., Wash., D. C. 

Maudlin, Cecil V., Signal Corps, Asst. Eng. in 
Forest Products, U. S. F. S. 

McAdams, Richard, U. S. Marines, Marine Bar- 
racks, Mare Island, Vallejo, Cal., U. S. F. S 


McCarthy, C. C. (lowa State Col. ex, °16), 10th 
Eng. (For), A. E. F. 

Lyman, L. G. (Ore. Ag. Sch. <a 

McClure, B. M. (Mich. Ag. Col., 717). 

a J. E. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 10th Eng 
(Fo 

McC iiionaik: Thomas E. toe For. School, ’11), 
co. 3. Camp Lee, 

McCutcheon, P. (Penn. aes: °20), 20th Eng. 
(For.). 

McCutcheon, T. D. (Penn. State, ’20), 20th Eng. 
or.). 

McDougall, er we H. (Univ. of Wash., ’17). 

McDonald, W. é. —. Ag. Col., 13). 

McDowell, Willer, Pts S. 

McGillicuddy, Blaine nie of Wash.), forest 
regiment, France. 

McGlaughlin, Eugene R., 20th Eng. (Forest), 

McKnight, pe. Ist Lt. 10th Eng. (Forest), 
\ es SB. 





FORESTRY 


AMERICAN 


McNulty, A. R. (Wyman Sch. Woods, ’17), Co. 
C, Ist Michigan Engineers. 

McNulty, L. Hagar (Mt. Alto For. Acad., 717), 
Co. C, Ist Bn., 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., 
Pa. Dept. For. 

McPherson, Benjy. D. (Mt. Alto For. Acad., '16), 
Co. C, Ist Bn., 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., Pa. 
Dept. For. 

McQuarrie, Claude (Mont. For. School, ex 719), 
West Point. 

Meek, Chas. R. (Mt. Alto, 712), Sgt., 20th Eng. 
(For.), Co. D, 4th Bat., «a. E. F., Pa. Dept. 
For. 

Meloncy, Henry M., 20th Eng. (Forest), forest 
ranger, U. d. F. 

Mendenhall, F. D., Gets. Headquarters Detach- 


ment, 7th Reg. Engr., Ft. 5 eee Kan., 


surveyor drattsman, U. S. 


Mengel, A. W. (Wyman Sch. ‘Woods, 17), 20th 
kng. (For.). 

Merrill, James D. (Biltmore), 2nd Lt., 342nd Inf., 
Camp Grant, III. 

Mershon, William B. (Biltmore, ’10), 10th Eng. 
(Forest), sergt. Ist class. 

Meschke, Karl G. (Mich. Ag. Col., 15), 20th Eng. 
(Forest), Co. E., 4th Bn. torest assistant, U. >. 
a) 

Meyer, L. A., 10th Eng. (Forest). 


Meyer, Leo. W. (Yale For. School, 37), Bagt., ist 


‘class, 10th Eng. (For.), A. 
Meyers, O. W. (Penn. State, "15), 10th Eng. (For.). 
Middour, Joseph C. (Mt. Alto, ’16), Co. C, Ist Bn., 


10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., Pa. Dept. For. 

Miles, Clark, Lt., Co. C, 146 M. G. Bn., 41st 
a Camp Merritt, N. J., forest examiner, 
uw. >. 

Millar, Ww. N., Capt. (Yale For. School, ’08), Univ. 
of Tor., Toronto, Can.; 10th Eng. (For.), A. 
E. 

Miller, Edwin B. (Mt. Alto, °17), Co. C, ist Bn., 
10th Eng. (For.), France, Pa. Dept. For 

Miller, Fred H., forest ranger, Gg. S 


5 r. -S. 
(Penn. State, 713), 10th Eng. (For.) 
(Mich. Ag. Col., 19). 
(Ohio State Univ. ye 


Miller, J. M. 

Miller, W. M 

Minshall, Fred S. 
(For.). 

Minner, Clifford R., 

Mitchell, KE. T. (Penn. 
1S’ F 


U.S: #..8. 
Modisette, W. M. (Biltmore), Capt. 8th U. S. Cav- 


10th Eng. 
forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
State Col. For. Dept.), 


ry 
John (Minn. For. Sch., °13), Co. L, 351st 


f.. Camp Dodge, Iowa. 
Mongrane, Joe, woodsman, Ten Saw Mill Units 


(Mass. For. Dept.). 
Montgomery, Ray C., Capt., o- a. Ft. 
iley, Kan:, forest ranger, U. F. 

Montgomery, W. Erdmann (Mt. cies, 13), ond it.; 
335th Regular F. A., Camp Pike, Ark., Pa. 
Dept. For. 

Moore, Barrington, Capt. (Yale For. School, ’08), 

S., France. 


as F. 

Moore, "M. M. (Oregon Ag. ae Troop A, Ist 
Cav., Ft. D. A. Russell, Wy 

Moore, Louis R. (Biltmore), Cumaekind Eng. (For.), 
in England. 


Moore, Walter M. (Univ. of Minn., ’09), Lt., Sig- 
nal Corps, in charge inspection of aeroplane 
stock, Vancouver Bks., Wash. 

Morris, James G., 3rd Bn., 4th Bat., Seamen’s 
Barracks, Mare Island, gl 

Morris, R. D. (Iowa State Col. , 716), 10th Eng. 
(For ; Cos uA ee. 

Morrison, J. W. (Penn. State, 20), Amb. Corps. 

Morrison, Tom, Co. A, 10th Engineers SS aie 


Am. Exped. Forces, France, U. S. 
Morrison, W. N. (Penn. State, ’20), pac Corps 
Morton, 7 Newton (Mt. Alto For. Acad., 716), 

Co. C, Ist Bn., 10th Eng. (For.), Pa. Dept. For. 
Mosch, Walter (student at Mt. Alto), Co. E, 4th 

Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., Pa. Dept. For. 
Moulthen, Fred (Mont. For. School), U. S. Ma- 

rines. 

Moyer, Marvin H. (Mt. Alto, 716), Co. B, 5th Bn., 
20th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., Pa. Dept. For. 
Mullen, Frank E. (Iowa State Col. ex, 20), 

B, 10th Eng (For.), / F. 
Munro, Willis (Yale, ’12), ‘Plattsburg, N 
Murphy, Frank T. (Penn. State, ’14), * Hin En- 

gineers (Forest), American Univ,., Wash., D. 


Co 


C. Ui FS. 

Murphy, E. C., 2nd Lt. U. S. A. (Univ. of 
Wash., 20). 

Murphy, R. A. (Yale For. School, °18), Coast 
Patrol, stationed at Gibraltar 

Musser, Ralph W. (Mt. Alto, 717), Co. B, 305th 
Fld. Art., Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., Pa. 
Dept. For 

Mutz, er % forest ranger, U. 


F. S. 
Muzzal, H. (Univ. of Cal., ‘is “10th Engineers 
(Porest). 
Myers, Edgar (Cornell. 
Myers, Frank B., 6th Training Camp, 
Engrs., Camp Lewis, American Lake, 


forest assistant, U. S. 


17), 10th Engineers (For.). 
Co. E, 316th 
Wash., 


Myers, Reynolds V. (Biltmore), senior non. com., 
10th Eng. (Forest). 

AEGELI, Fred (Univ. of Minn.), Av. Corps. 
Naramore, David C. (Biltmore), 20th Engi- 
neers (Forest) 

Nash, Royal F. (Yale ex., ’08), Capt., 329th Fld. 
Art., Regimental Adjutant, Camp Custer, Bat- 
tle Creek. Mich. 

Neale, Eric (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Canadian Forces. 

Neasmith, ois J», 20th Eng. (Forest), (Syra- 
cuse. 


04), 20th Eng. (For.). 


Neigle, William (Yale, 


19), Train- 


U. Mg F. S. 


(Mont. For. School, ex 
ing Camp, American Lake, Wash. 

Nelson, Enoch W., grazing assistant, 

Nelson, Oscar Leo, 20th Eng. (For.), % F. S. 

Nelson, Ralph (Univ. of Minn.), Co. U. S. M. 
C., Marine Barracks, Phila., “hy 

Nevitt, John V., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Newby, Arthur C., 20th Eng. (For.), American 
ra’ A oe Ww ashington, D. C., patrolman, 

S Ss 


Nelson F. (Yale, 18), 68th_Co., 
Brigt nie, Camp Funston, Fort 
4 


Woods, 


Nelson, C. A. 


164th 


Newman, 
Riley, 


Depot 
Kan., U 
Nichols, cee Q. (Wyman Sch. 
20th Eng. (For.). 
Nicholson, Nels O. (Univ. Mich. For. School), 10th 
Eng. (For.). 
Nillson, Adolph (Ore. 
forest ranger, U 
Nordstorm, kdw. E., Sas 
Units (Mass. Forestry Dept a3, 


6), Sgt., 


Ag. ee Sch.), Spruce Div., 
F. 


Ten Saw Mill 


Norman, J Nichols (Yale, °15), Ist Inf. Co., O. 
T. C., Camp Devens, Mass. 

Norman, Sigvald (Minn. For. Sch., °12), Corp., 
20th Eng. (For.), A. E. 

Norton, J. Newton (Mt. Aito, 16), 10th Engineers 
(Forest), Co. C, France. 

Norton, Thomas E., 20th Engineers (Forest), 


American University, Washington, D. C., for. 
ranger, U. S. Ss. 

Norton, Dan L. (Notre Dame and Milwaukee), 
10th Eng. (For.), Co. A, A. S. F., rance. 
Norton, Fred (Ohio State Univ., °17), Royal Fly- 

ing Squadron, Ontario, Canada. 
to ‘ou Concrete, Washington, patrolman, 
Nye, Elmer L., 20th Engineers rem), Ameri- 
can Univ., Wash., D. 2. a 


AKLEAF, H. B. (Biltmore, ’07, and Yale Short 
Course, 06), Capt., ~— Corps, Wash., 
D. C., forest examiner, U. i ae F 
Oass, A. (Univ. of Wash., 18), z oO. %. C, Bre- 
sidio, San Francisco, Cal. 
O’Brien, George W. (Univ. of Wash., ’17), with 
Spruce Production Division. 
Odell, W. T. (Univ. of Wash., ’12), Av. Tr. Camp, 
Yap hank, 2. J... N.Y: 
Oles, W. Ss. 20th Eng. (Forest), (Cornell, ’16). 
Oliver, BL. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), —_  . (For.). 
Oliver, J. Earl, 10th Eng. (For.), A . * 3 forest 
ranger, U. F. S. 
Olson, O. A. (Mich, Ag. College, 716). 
Olson, Richard V., 20th Eng. (For.), 
Univ. Tr. Camp, Washington, D. 


man, U. S. 
Oo’ mare, W. J. (re. For. Sch.), 
c. 


Opalia, William P. (Univ. of Mont.), 20th Eng. 


American 
C., patrol- 


Ag. 2nd Lt., R. 


Orr, Ronald a , 20th Eng. (Forest), (Biltmore For. 


chool, 
O’Shea. Thomas E., Woodsman, Ten Saw Mill 
Forestry Dept.). 


Units (Mass. 
Otis, David B. (Biltmore), Ist Lt., 


=e William J. (Yale For. 
Base Hosp., Unit 46, U. S. A 
Corps, Bellingham, Wash. 

ag a 4th Bn., 


Pagter, Lawrence B. (Yale, 711), 
20th Eng., forest examiner, U. 
th, 1st Lt., Co. 
Cody, Deming, 


Camp Dix. 


School, 


712), 
Med. R 


es. 


Paine, F. R. (Yale For. School, 
D, 109th Reg. Engr., Camp 


New Mexico. 
Paine, Topliff O., Co. 12, West Coast 
Casey, Wash., forest ranger, U. S. 
Palm, Will, 20th Eng. (For.), U. S. F. S. 
Pammel, Harold (Iowa State Col. ex, a”, 

Rutgers, Honolulu, Hawaii, 11th Co., C 
Park, Edwin C, Av. Branch, Ft. Sam Houston, 
San Antonio. Téx.; patrolman, U.S. F. &. 
Parker, Roscoe S., Capt., 10th Cav., Ft. Huachuca, 

Arizona. 
Parker, T. W., American Lake, Washington. 
Partridge, Herbert E. (Biltmore). 
Patterson, H. W. (Univ. of Mont.), 20th Eng. 


(For.). 
Ed. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Signal Corps, 


Paulsen, 
Spruce Regiment. 
sea 9 Percy J. (Yale, ’09), Ist Lt., 139th Field 
Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss., UG. 
eT ‘S. Forest Examiner. 
Peabody, Joseph, 20th Eng. (Massachusetts For. 


Dept.) 
Peachey, E. C., Co. B, 10th Eng. (For). 


Art., Fort 


Peck, Allen S., Major, 10th Eng., forest insp., 

_ U.S. F. S.. France. 

Peck, E. C. (Yale For. School, ’18), 10th Co., 3rd 
Bn., Camp_Devens, Ayers, Mass. 

ree: su B., 20th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, 

Perkins, W. (Yale ex, °19), Av. Corps. 

Perry, Edgar L., 10th Engineers (Forest), Ameri- 
can Exped. Forces, France, U. S. Ss: 


E. (Cornell, 
20th Eng. ret), Camp, Ameri- 


Perry, Ut., 17), 10th Engineers 
(Forest). 
Peryam, John C. 

can Univ, W ‘ashington, D.C 
Peterson, C. I. (Penn. State, 20). ‘10th Eng. (For.). 
Petheram, H. D. (Iowa State Col. ex, ’16), 2nd 
Inf. Co., Camp Stabley, Tex. 
Peyton, Hugh (Univ. of Mont.), 20th Eng. (For.). 
Phillips, pane R. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 20th Eng. 


(For. 

— " Reuhen (Univ. of Minn.), 20th Eng. 
(For.), A. E. 

Pilcher, Rufus J., School of Military Aeronautics, 
Austin, Tex., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
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' AMERICAN-GROWN 
TREES 


OUR stocks of trees, shrubs 
and plants are not cur- 

tailed & the stoppage of 
| foreign shipments. We sell 





Andorra-grown. 
~——~“Catalog on request 


‘ANDORRA NURSERIES 


Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 
Box 200, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Penna. 














FORESTRY SEEDS 


I OFFER AT SPECIAL PRICES 
Pinus strobus Picea Englemanni 


Pseudo-tsuga Doug- Picea Pungens 
lassi Thuya Occidentalis 


inus Ponderosa Pinus taeda 
and other varieties, all of this 
season’s and of good quality. 
Samples upon uest. for my 
catalogue containin list of varieties. 
THOMAS J. LANE 
TREE SEEDSMAN 
Penrisylvania 




























Dresher 
Orchids We are specialists in Or- 
chids; we collect, import, 
grow, sell and export this class of plants 
exclusively. 
Our ilustrated aad descriptive catalogue 
of Orchids may be h had on application. Also 
freshly imported unestab- 






Orchid Growers add Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


“To 











Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 
Seedlings TREE SEEDS oy 


é Write for prices on . 
per 1000 large quantities per 1000 
THE NORTHEASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 














SALE OF TIMBER, KLAMATH INDIAN 
RESERVATION. 
NORTHERN MOUNT SCOTT UNIT. 


EALED BIDS, MARKED OUTSIDE “BID, 
Northern Mount Scott Timber” and addressed 
to “The Superintendent of the Klamath In- 

dian School, Klamath Agency, Oregon,” will be 
received until 12:00 o’clock noon, Pacific Time, 
Tuesday, May 28, 1918, for the purchase of timber 
upon about 17,000 acres within Townships 29, 30 
and 31 South, Range 7 East. The sale embraces 
approximately 100,000,000 feet of Yellow Pine and 
1,000,000 feet of White Fir. The cutting of White 
Fir will be optional with the purchaser. Each bid 
must state for each species the amount per thou 
sand feet, Scribner decimal C, log scale, that will 
be paid for all timber cut prior to April 1, 1921. 
Prices subsequent to that date are to be fixed by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs by three-year 
periods. No bid of less than Three Dollars and 
Thirty-five Cents per thousand feet for Yellow 
Pine, and Fifty Cents for White Fir during the 
first period will be considered. Each bid must be 
submitted in duplicate and be accompanied by a 
certified check on a solvent National Bank in 
favor of the Superintendent of the Klamath In- 
dian School in the amount of $5,000. The deposit 
will be returned if the bid is rejected but re- 
tained if the bid is accepted, and the required 
contract and bond are not executed and presented 
for approval within sixty days from such accept- 
ance. The right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved For copies of the bid and contract 
forms and for other information application should 
be made to the Indian Superintendent, Klamath 
Agency, Oregon. 


WwW ashington, <<. CATO 


March 12, 1918. 


Affairs. 


SELLS, Commissioner of Indian 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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W. S. 18), timber inspec- 


Trautman, George oe State Univ., 14), Ist Lt., 
Montgomery ; 
Et. “Univ. of Calif.). 


Turner, F., 2n 
Tuttle, L. J, (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), retired 2nd Lt 
14), 2nd Lt., 
¥. 


(Penn. State, 


Tweedy, Temple (Yale For. School, 
Bat. D, 304th Fld. Art., Camp Upton, 
AN 
V Alto), Qnd Lt .. 8th Cav., 
Pa. Dept. For 
Van Buskirk, S. S. (lowa State Col., 
5th Bn., Camp American Univ., 


Van Horn, Harry E. (Mt. Alto For. 
Co. A, Ist Bn., 10th Eng. (For.), 


Dept. For. 
C. A. (Univ. of Cal.), 20th 


— 
M. (Univ. of Wash., ’18), 


‘Wickle, a. 
Eners. (18th U. &.), Co. E., U. S.. A, 
France. 
17), Eng. 


Office 705, A. E. F., 

Veach, C. H. (lowa State Col., 

Verge, Fred, woodsman, Ten Saw Mill 
(Mass. For. Dept.). 

Voight, Alfred W., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 


Mt. 
Tex., 


A, 
‘ 
14), 
Pa. 


(student 
El Paso, 


ARSDALL, HOWARD 


14), 
W ash., 
Acad., 
France, 


Co. 
D. 


Engr. 


Ry. 
Post 


Van 


Van 


Corps. 
Units 


A. E. (Univ. of Minn.), Ma- 


ACKERMAN, 
Navy Coal Depot, 


rine Detachment, U.S. 

ga alif. 

Wagner, G. C., "Ir. (Yale For. School, ’18), 2nd Lt., 
sith Fid. 


Bat. B, Art., Camp Lewis, Wash. 
Wakeman, W. J. (Ore. Ag. For: ‘Sch.), 16t L., 
Sig. Res. Corps, Spruce Production Division. 

A., Capt. Quartermaster’s Dept., 


Walsh, Harry 
U FS 


ia ag Roy Irving (Biltmore), Camp Jackson, 

W altermire, Kenneth by Av. Sec., Signal Corps, 
forest ranger, U. S. Ss. 

Ward, Herbert S., ne Eng., 
Green, Charlotte, N. C., cler 

Warner, ¥. T. (Mich. Ag. Col., 


116th - = 7 al 
U. F. 
16), ond — 


Warren, Avra M., 2nd Lt. National Army, Ist 
7 Bat., 310th Inf, Camp Dix 

Warren, M. C. (Univ. of Cal.), ‘10th Engineers 
(Forest). 


Warren, Weis (Univ. of Minn.), U. S. Marine 


Corps, 7lst Co., 7th Reg. 

Waters, Louis H., 20th ig ag ee (Forest), Am. 
Univ., Wash., D. c 

Watkins, T. B. (Penn. , 6-2 Col., 16), Fifth 
Engineers. 

Watson, Clarence W. (Yale ex., 718), Barracks 5, 
F 17, Camp Merritt, N. J. 

Webb, Walter R., Asst. Engineer in Forest 
Products, Radio Serv. 

Webber, Burr (Iowa State Col. ex, °19), 10th 
Coast Art., Ft. Riley, Cal. 

ia 2% G. ae Y. State College of Forestry, ’16), 

Weis, Warren (Minn. For. Sch.), U. S. Marine 


Santiago de Cuba. 


Corps, 71st Co., 7th Reg, 

Weitknecht, Robert H., Ist Lt. » ane a, San 
Francisco, Cal. forest assistant, U. Ss. s. 

Weiwel, R. W. (Iowa State Col., 719), ye 
Driver, Camp Bowie, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

W ae ba Harry (Biltmore), 10th Engineers 
(Forest). 

Weldin, Neil (Iowa State Col. ex, °18). 

Welty, Clarence, 20th Kng. (For.), American 
Univ., Washington, D. C. 

Wells, Arthur B. (Mt. Alto, ’11), Bat. E, 76th Fld. 
Art., Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss., Pa. 
Dept. For. 


Wentling, Floyd, 10th Engineers (Forest), state 
forest warden. 

— Marinus (Yale, 
U. S 


16), forest examiner, 


W ae ‘exi (Ore. Ag. For. Sch.), 20th Eng. 
Co. 

White, Martin E., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

W — Sylver J Marine Barracks, Mare 


yt ee 
ee Vallejo, Catt (Forest Ranger, U. S. 


S.) 

White, William E. (Mich. Agr. Col., °10), 10th 
Engr. (For.), Co. D., 2nd Bn., A. E. F., France, 
forest examiner, U.S: Fs. 

Whitney, we (Yale, ’15), 20th Engineers. 

Wieslander, E. (Univ. of Cal., Univ. of Mich,, 


16), 20th feaueee (Forest). 

Wiggin, Gilbert H. (Univ. of Minn., °13), Sgt., 
20th U. S. Eng. (For.), A. F. 

Wilcox, J. M., Corp. Inf. inte. of Wash., ’20). 

Wilder, Raymond T., 20th Engineers (For- 
est), Mass. For. 


Dep 
Wilfond, J. E. (Penn. Tiate Col., ’14), 10th En- 


gineers (Forest). 
Wilkerson, Alvin E., 4th Co., O. C. A., Astoria, 


Oregon 

Williams, Harold T., 20th Eng. (For.), forest 
guard, F. S. 

W iliams, Hubert _ (Yale, 08), Ist Lt. 10th Eng. 
(For.), / 

Williams, saber C. (Wyman Sch. Woods, ’17), 
Corp., 2d O. F. Battery A. 

Wilson, p M. mig ‘Ag. For. Sch.), 2nd Lt., Cav., 
Troop B, 8th U. S. Cav. 

Wilson, F. G. (Mich. Ag. Col.). 

Wilson, Robert (Univ. of Minn., ’18), Capt. Co. 
F, Ist N. D., Charlotte. N. C. 

> A (Ore. Ag. Sch.), Army and Navy 

CAA 

Wilson. Stanley F. (Yale For. School, 14), Bat. 

C, 19th Fld. Art., Camp Stanley, Texas, forest 
































“TREE- FOG Drives Vicious Pests 
From Shade Trees 


HOUSANDS of American shade 
tree owners credit their beautiful 
sturdy trees to the thoroughness of 
TREE-FOG, the super-spray produc- 
ed by Hayes High Pressure Sprayers. 
These results are due to the vapory 
texture of the spray which drives out 
all) the microscopical pests and dis- 
eages usually missed by coarse, heavy 
Shade tree spraying is a 
The vigor and beauty of 


sprays. 
necessity. 


al © = a: 4 
shade trees is menaced by vermin and 
disease. 


TREE-FOG 
SPRAYERS 


for Thorough Shade Tree Spraying 





turn any solution into spray of vapory 
fineness. Tree-Fog penetrates into every 
nook and cranny—every crack and crevice, 
like a fog. Pests and disease which lurk in 
microscropical places are routed out. 
High Pressure Guaranteed 


Sprayers are tested to 500 Ibs. 
pressure—guaranteed to maintain 300 Ibs. pressure 
}at tull rated capacities. We make special nozzles 
1] to fog any kind of trees! All Hayes equipment 
|} guaranteed to give perfect service. Hayes outfits 


j 
jHayes Tree-Fog 













are now widely used in municipal and government 
shade tree work and on thousands of private 
estates. Write at once for complete catalog of 
equipment We are prepared to answer any 

ing shade tree spraying. j 






& PLANTER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF CELPBRATED “FRUIT-FOG” SPRAYERS 
D ° GALVA, ILL. 











PRESERVE YOUR TREES 


We are Tree Experts and our 
workmen are Trained Tree 
Surgeons in the MILLANE 
METHOD of caring for Trees 
that have been neglected. Ask 
our representative to submit a 
report on the condition of your 
, . Send for booklet “Trees 
. MIDDLETOWN, CONN. The Care They Should Have.” 

















CORN CATTLE HOGS 


Three-crop Corn Land 
— Soil 











Vid 


CURRENT/LITERATURE 











magnificent root systems. 
metrical development. 


J A n r is s’ f “ + = 
J.G.HARRISON & GONS PROPRIETORS 


also offers a fine line of native Maples, Elms, etc. 
Flowering Shrubs. 


individual planting. 
2500 acres Are devoted to nursery 


will need fpr the most elaborate landscape planting. 


_ You will need our 


~whermmaking estimates. 


Harrisons’ Nurseries, Box 71, Berlin, Md. 





THOUSANDS OF 
CHOICE NORWAY MAPLES 


Anticipating a big demand for this ever-popular ornamental, we have thousands of 
the finest specimen trees ready for shipment. 
care and careful training. They have been transplanted again and again to give 
The tops have been carefully shaped to insure 


stock. 


1918 Catalog and price 
Write today for your copy. 


Tree and Small Fruits—all kinds. 


These trees have received expert 


sym- 


hedge or 
Over 
you 


Evergreens for row, 


We can supply everything that 


list 


























SA PE RIORs 















FOR AKL PURPOSES 


wvyv 


DESIGNERS AND 
ILLUSTRATORS 


ELECTROTNPES 
‘gah 


50.6 -14-th. Street, N.W. 
Wasninston, D.C. 


sae 


"Phone Main 8274 oe 


Ua wera, 


ENGRAVINGS 


Haur-Tones:- Line Cuts 
3 CaleR Process WorRK 


arias Encranne | 
















DON’T GUESS—KNOW 


The real value and the 


possibilities of ma asing 11s 


of your timberland 







( 


value. Write fo rs today. 
DONALD & LAUDERBURN, Forest Engineer 
154 5th Ave.\ New York. hone Chelsea 9970 








= 


—— 










NOW READY—NEW BOOKLET 
TIMBER ESTIMATING METHODS 


Original and Practical Information for the 
Timber Cruiser, Timber Owner, and Lumberman, 
giving details of method and cost of Timber 
Estimating based on actual experience—ol over 
100 timber tracts. ws 

Postpaid, 50 cents each. 


HOWARD R. /KRINBILL 
FOREST BNGINDER \  NEWBERN, N. 0. 

























‘PHILIP T. COOLIDGE 
FORESTER 
Stetson Bldg., 31 Central Street, Bangor, Me. 


lanagement and Protection of Woodlands 
Improvement Cuttings, Planting, Timber 
Estimates and Maps. Surveying 





| 
























\ 





a 
Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed 
Mailing Lists. It also contains vital sug- 
gestions how to advertise and sell profitably 
by mail, Counts and prices given on 6000 
different national Lists, covering all classes; 
for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hard- 
ware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. This valu- 
able Reference Book free. Write for it. 
Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Advertising Counsel andSales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and 
copy, thus insuring maximum profits, 
Submit your literature for preliminary 
analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Coreen it: 


Mailing 
Lists St.Louis 
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Wingett, Charles V. (Univ. of Mont. ts F En- 
gineers (For.), forest ranger, U. S. 
Winter, William (Yale ex., ’07), Adit . "ga Genl. 
Supply Depot, Garden City, L. I. 

Winn, Courtland S., Jr., 20th Engineers (Forest), 
Forest Ranger, USFS 

Wirt, William (Univ. of Wash., 18), Amb. Corps. 

Wise, Lloyd (Ohio State, ’17). 

Wisner, — —., Corp. 20th Eng. (Forest), (Syra- 
cuse, 717). 

Wissink, Walter C., clerk, U. 

Withington, George T. + tal ‘a England 
Saw Mill Units, Scotland. 

Wohlenburg, E. Fr. 2nd Lt., 10th Eng. (Forest), 
forest examiner, U. S. F §S., France. 


Wold, -—i—7 "7 ee School, Eugene, Ore- 


gon, U. 

Wolf, A. L. (Mich. Ag. Col.). 

olf, L. (Pa. State Col., 12), Ist Lt. 10th 
Eng. (Forest). 

Wolfe, Kenneth (Univ. of Mont. ts 10th Engr 
(For.), forest ranger, U. S. F. 

Wolfe, wane 7 (Penn. State, “Ds 


Ist Lt. 10th 


Eng. (For.), A. E. F., France, U S. F S 
Wood, Arthur P. “(Yale ex., 18), Provisional Co. 
No. 1, Amer. Ord. Base Depot in France, 


N. 
17), ‘Quarter- 


Ag. For. Sch.), 116th Eng. 
Lt.-Col. commanding 10th 


Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, 
Wood, Homer (Ohio State Univ., 

master’s Dept., O. N. G. 
Woodburn, Howar d (Ore. 
Woodruff, James A., 

Eng. (For.), France 
W — Ward N. (Univ. of Mont.), 20th Eng. 


Woodward, William M. H., Ist Lt., O. a ae 


Petersburg, Va., mineral examiner, U. S 


Woods, j: B., 1st Lt., 10th Eng. (Forest). 

Woods, L. R. (Ore: As. Sch. For.), Sgt., Light Art. 

Woolsey, “Theodore Jr. (Yale, 02), Maj., 10th 
Eng. (For.), 5 ‘Exped. Forces, France. 

Work, Herman (Penn. State, ’10); 1st Lt. 10th 
et (For.), deputy forest supervisor, U. S. 

Wright, Clifford A. (Univ. of Wash., 17), Sgt., 
Quartermaster’s Corps, Camp Johnson, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Wright, Mark (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 30th Eng. 

Wultf, Johannes (Yale For. School, *I7), Ca C, 
504th Engrs., Serv. Bn., A. 

Wyatt, Robert L. (Wyman Sch. Woods, 716), Co. 


B, 10th Eng. (For.). 
Wycoff, Garnett (Ohio State, ’13), 10th Engineen. 


Wygle, L. P. Clowa pa Col. ex, 714), D, 
20th Eng. (For.), z. 8. 

Wyllie, James A., Co. ‘Fe 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. 
., France. 


Wyman, Hiram Pe of Minn., ’15), 10th U. S. 
Eng. (For.), E. F., France. 4 





Wyman, Seaona W., Military Aeronaytigs 










supervisor, U. 
Wynng,. ale, °10), Dept. of Military 
4~~———“Aeronautics, Ohio State Univ., training as 
second officer of Av. Sec. 
ATES (Ore. Ag. For. Sch.), 2nd Lt., R. O. T. 


C., San Francisco. 


Yeager, W. R. (Iowa State Col. ex, °19), Co. D, 
4th Bn., rep Eng. (For.), eS. 2. 
Yeomans, E. J. Yale For. School, 12), 20th Eng. 
(For.), | ranger, U. S. F. 


Young, James E., 20th Eng. (For.), forest guard, 
vu. & Ss. 





Young, Ellsworth (Ore. 


re, Ag, Eatentebry; “TOM Eng. 


(For.), Co 
, 2nd Lt. Inf. (Univ. of Wash., 717). 
oungs, Lt. Homer S., 16th . S. Inf., care of 
Adjutant General, War Dept., Washington, 
BC. U.S F. S. 
AHN, George D. (Univ. of Wash., ’20), Coast 
Art. Corps. 
Zeller, R. A., Co. E, 16ist U. S. rag .o2 
Mills. L..1, N. ¥., forest assistant, U. 
(Report Continued in April hag 
Ziegler, E. A. (Direc. Penn. State For. Acad., Mt. 


Alto), Capt. Coast Art. Serv., Box 129, Fortress 
Monroe, Va., Pa. Dept. For. 
Ziegler, mage H., forest ranger, U. S. F. 
Zimmerman, Conr ad és to Corps, Engr. 
Forest Products, U. F. 


in 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
MONTHLY LIST FOR MARCH, 1918 


(Books and periodicals indexed in the 
library of the United States Forest Ser- 
vice.) 









FORESTRY AS A WHOLE 


Proceedings and reports of associations, 
officers, etc. 


forest 


Third biennial 
Fort Collins, 


forester. 


22> 


Colorado—State 
IQI5-10. 
1IQ16 


report, 

Colo., 

Royal Scottish arboricultural society. 
Transactions, Jan., 1918, vol. 32, pt. 1. 
116 p. pl. Edinburgh, 1918. 


p. 
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HEN you plant a tree, 

\\, you're adding to the com- 
fort, happiness, health, 

and wealth of a coming genera- 
tion. You're doing good in the 
world. You're building up. 
When you plant a tree, start it 
from Thorburn seed because 
this seed is selected from the best 
of stock, is secured under the 
most favorable conditions and 


it grows. 


Whether it be for shade or fruit, 
order your tree seeds from Thor- 
burn’s—the seed house famous 
for quality for 116 years. 


Don’t forget Thorburn’s 
Flower Seeds and Thor- 
Seeds 
for your war-time garden. 
And this year be sure to 


order early. 


burn’s Vegetable 


Our 1918 catalog, interesting and 
helpful, is ready. Sent free on 


request. Write for yours today. 





orburn & Co. 


—— ESTABLISHE 1802 


53-55 $ ay Street 
through to 54 Park Place 
NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY 


Tasmania—Dept. of lands and surveys. Re- 
port for 1916-17. 37 p. Tasmania, 
IQI7. 

Texas—Agricultural and mechanical col- 
lege—Dept. of forestry. Second an- 
nual report of the state forester. 7 p. 
College Station, Tex., 1917. Bulle- 
tin 8.) 

FOREST DESCRIPTION 

Schlich, William. Forestry in the Domin- 
ion of New Zealand. 28 p. Maps. 

Laughton & co., Ltd., 1918. 

Sommerville, William. 
past and future. 19 p. 
versity press, 1917. 

FOREST INVESTIGATIONS 

India—Forest research institute. 
report for the year 1916-17. 
Calcutta, 1917. 

FOREST PROTECTION 


London, 


British forestry, 
Oxford, Uni- 


Progress 
24 p. 


Fire 

-State board of forestry. Fire 
handbook; Oregon forest fire 
48 p. Salem, Ore., 


Oregon- 
warden’s 
laws; revised 1916. 


1g16. 
Washington forest fire association. Tenth 
annual report, 1917. 24 p. _ Seattle, 


Wash., 1918. 
FOREST ADMINISTRATION 
United States—National forest reservation 


commission. Report for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1917. 10 p.  Wash,, 
DC. 198: 
FOREST UTILIZATION 
Lumber industry 
Lumbermen’s credit association. Reference 


book, Feb., 1918. Chicago, IIl., 1918. 
Wood-using industries 
Howard, William G. Wood fuel. 8 p. 

Albany, N. Y., 1918. (New York— 

Conservation commission. Bulletin 16.) 
Nellis, Jesse C. Lumber used in the manu- 

facture of wooden products. 18 p. 

Maps. Wash., D. C., 1918. (U. S— 

Agriculture, Dept. of. Bulletin 605.) 
experiment _ station. 
woodlot. 2 p. 


Ohio—Agricultural 
Firewood and_ the 
Wooster, O., 1918. 

Paul, C. E. Design of heavy timber mill 
construction buildings of southern pine. 
4p. il. Chicago, Ill. 1918. (National 
lumber manufacturers association—En- 
gineering bureau. Technical letter no. 
12-A.) 

Paul, C. E. Heavy timber mill construc- 
tion buildings. 3d ed. 71 p. il. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 1918. (National lumber 
manufacturers association—Engineer- 
ing bureau. Bulletin 2.) 

Secrest, Edmund. The production and use 
of fuel wood; coal shortage aided by 
use of waste timber; woodlots im- 
proved. 6 p. il. Wooster, O., 1918. 

Texas—Agricultural and mechanical col- 


lege—Dept. of forestry. Wood as 
emergency fuel. 4 p. College Station, 
Tex., 1918. 


United States—Fuel administration—Con- 
servation division. Burn wood and 
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FISKE Tennis Court 
Enclosures and Back Stops 


Fiske enclosures and back stops will im- 
measureably improve the appearance and the 
playing qualities of your tennis courts. 


Built with hexagonal mesh wire, supported 
by pipe uprights and with pipe top rails and 
supporting braces. Neatly and strongly put 
together. Mesh reinforced between the posts 

y horizontal rows of heavy wires Every part 
galvanized by hot spelter process and hence 
rust-proof. The wire mesh comes right to the 
ground line, and mesh is too small to allow a 
fast ball driven through. Used on club and 
private courts everywhere. 

In standard heights of 8 and 10 ft. higher 
if desired Plans an lue prints with full 
erecting instructions furnished with every in- 
staliation. Or we will do this work for you 
and assume complete responsibility. 


Write for 
J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


101-102 Park Place, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1858 54 
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catalogue. 
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WE MAKE THE 


ENGRAVINGS | 


FOR THE 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE 


OUR SPECIALTY 


1s tue “BETTER GRADE FINISH oF 


DESIGNS & ENGRAVINGS 


iw ONE orn MORE COLORS 
FOR MAGAZINES CATALOGUES 
ADVERTISEMENTS Erc 


Line Pviates 

COMBINATION LINE 
ano HALF TONES 
Mu tti- CoLors 


\ 


\ -Estas.isHeo 1889- 


si (Gatch & MANNING 


SIXTH ano CHESTNUT STREETS 
PROSITE OLDE INDEPENDENCE Hace 


— PHILADELPHIA 
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Pine we Help Each Other 
STTMMNMUNNIIVLUNVNVNNIIONL L011 1011 


SUNN AT 


HILL? Ss 
Seedlings and Transplants 
ALSO TREE SEEDS 
FOR REFORESTING 


EST for over half a century. All lead- 
ing hardy sorts, grown in immense 


quantities. Prices lowest. Quality 
highest. Forest Planter’s Guide, also 
price lists are free. Write today and 
mention this e. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen~Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 


DUNDEE. ILL. 


Cavities Filled and Filled Right 


Decayed wood thoroughly scraped out. Cavity 
properly braced. Cement applied in sections, 
SCIENTIFICALLY. That's The Bartlett Way. It 
means Safe, sure results. All tree ailments we 


BOX 501 











where: "Send for 
The F. AASARTLETT CO. 
: fin St., Stanford, Conn. 











DO YOUR BIT 


lant Hardy Pomeroy English Walnut 
Trees— Orn. tal and Useful. 
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NUT CULTURE =e East, 


ll phases 
pee byexperts. THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL. 
$1.25 ample 15c. 


Nut JourNAL Dephgetes 











CURRENT 
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Are you on the Mailing List for Catalog of 


| Hicks Nurs¢ries ? 














[t will confirm your de- 
cisions on fitting your 
selection of tr¢es to your 
soil and climafe. It offers 
trees for dry and acid 
soils and ist soils in 
the same rggion. Many 
nurseries onj alkaline soils 
do not speci 
and pines. | 





Trecs gel sears old can 
be selectefl now. They 
are guaranteed to grow 
satisfactofily or replaced 
free. / 








a) 
— 
— 


alize on oaks : 


Isaac Hicks & Son 
Westbury, u (Co. N. Y. 
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save coal. 4p. il. Wash., D. C., 1918. 
Forest by-products 

Chandler, Bernard Albert. Maple sirup 


7p. il. Al- 
State food commission, 


and sugar production. 
bany, N. Y., 
1918. 


United States—Bureau of the census. Cen- 
of manufactures, 1914:  turpen- 
10 p. Wash., D. C,, 


sus 
tine and rosin. 
1917. 
AUXILIARY SUBJECTS 
Conservation of natural resources 
Canada—Commission of conservation. Re- 
port of the eighth annual meeting held 


at Ottawa, Jan. 16-17, 1917. 344 p. pl. 
Ottawa, 1917. 

Maryland—Conservation commission. Bul- 
letins 1-2. Baltimore, Md., 1917. 

Botany 

Rydberg, P. A. Flora of the Rocky Mts. 
and adjacent plains. 1110 p. N. Y., 
Pub. by the author, 1917. 


Agriculture 
United States—Department of agriculture 








Trees For Forest Planting 


Millions of Spruce and Pine in our 


nurseries. 


Let us supply your wants 


Write for our descyipttv€ Price list 
a a 


a 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


__~ KEENE, N. H. 











& T. SMITH Co. 


j “Geneva ‘Narsery 


j 
j 





N 
A 


RSERY STOCK 
WHOLESALE 





ND FOR CATALOG 
AND PRICE LIST 





GENEVA, N. Y. 
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| Field and stream, March, 


—Office of farm management. Geog- 
raphy of the world’s agriculture, by 
V. C. Finch and O. E. Baker. 149 p. 
maps. Wash., D. C., 1917. 

Poi plants 

United States—Dept. of agriculture—Bu- 
reau. of animal industry. White 
snakeroot or richweed (Eupatorium 


urticaefolium) as a_ stock-poisoning 









plant, by C. Dwight oe ae oF 
Clay Wash., D. C., 1918. 
eee 
Hygiene 


United States— Treasury dept. — Public 
health service. Prevention of disease 
and care of the sick; how to keep 
well and what to do in case of sudden 
illness, 1917, by W. G. Stimpson; with 
a supplement on first aid to the injured, 
by R. M. Woodward. 247 p. il. pl. 
Wash., D. C., 1917. 

PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


| Miscellaneous periodicals 


American city, Jan., 1918—Importance of 
well-shaded city streets, by J. G. Ben- 
nem, p. 69-75. 


| American florist, Jan. 19, 1918—The Arnold 


arboretum, by Edward I. Farrington, 
p. 4-6. 

Aviation, March 1, 1918.—The artificial sea- 
soning of wood, by Percy Groom, p. 
164-8. 


| Colorado manufacturer and consumer, Feb., 


1918.—Summer home sites in the Colo- 
rado national forest, by Steele, p. 16-17. 

Country gentleman, Feb. 23, 1918—In a 
northern sugar forest, p. 33. 

1918.—On chop- 
ping wood, by Warren H. Miller, p. 
932-4. 

Forest and stream, March, 1918.—Sheep or 
elk in our forest reserves? Their 
natural range threatened by the en- 
croachment of sheep; quick action alone 
will save the elk herd of Yellowstone 
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Park from extinction, by Emerson 
Hough, p. 137-141, 176-8. 

Gardener’s chronicle, Feb. 2, 1918.—The 
home-grown timber trade, by A. D. 
Webster, p. 42-3. 

Gardener’s chronicle of America, Feb., 
1918.—Wood as a substitute for heating 
greenhouses, by Arthur Smith, p. 45. 

High school journal, March, 1918.—A tree 
guessing contest, by J. S. Holmes, 
p. 16. 

Illustrated world, Feb., 1918—Millions in 
America’s scrap heaps, by W. Flem- 
ming, p. 917-18. 

Journal of the New York botanical garden, 
Nov., 1917.—Cactus hunting on the 
coast of South Carolina, by John K. 
Small, p. 237-46. 

New country life, Feb., 1918—The osage 
orange, by C. C. Osborne, p. 80 b, 82. 

New country life, March, 1918—A North 
Carolina white oak, by Richard B. Mc- 
Laughlin, p. 92, 94. 

New Zealand journal of agriculture, Jan., 
1918.—Insignis-pine disease, by D. E. 
Hutchins, p. 37. 

Outlook, Jan. 23, 1918—Community wood- 
chopping day, by K. B. Welles, p. 154-5. 

Phytopathology, Feb., 1918—Notes on the 
over-wintering of forest tree rusts, by 
James R. Weir and Ernest E. Hubert, 
P. 55-9. 

Phytopathology, March, 1918.—Notes on 
forest tree rusts, by James R. Weir and 
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Ernest E. Hubert, p. 114-18. 

Pleasureland, Feb., 1918—When summer 
comes again, by Wallace I. Hutchin- 
son, p. I. 

Progressive farmer, Feb. 9, 1918.—How I 
get rid of stumps, by P. M. Eames, p. 
162. 

Sierra club bulletin, Jan., 1918.—The juni- 
pers of Lake Valley, by Cornelius 
Beach Bradley, p. 298-303. 

United States—Bureau of labor statistics. 
Monthly review, Jan., 1918—The sol- 
dier, the worker, and the land’s re- 
sources, by Benton Mackaye, p. 48-56. 


United States—Dept. of agriculture. Jour- | 


nal of agricultural research, Feb. 18, 
1918.—Gipsy-moth larvae as agents in 
the diessemination of the white-pine 
blister-rust, by G. Flippo Gravatt and 
G. B. Posey, p. 459-62. 

United States—Dept. of agriculture. Month- 


ly crop report, Jan., 1918.—Cordwood 


used on farms, p. 4. 
United States—Dept. of agriculture. Week- 
ly news letter, March 13, 1918—Food 


from the forest; native trees and shrubs | 


furnish a large variety of fruits, nuts, 
and other edibles, p. 6; Wood fuel ré- 
serve; make provision for plentiful sup- 
ply of firewood for next winter, p. 7. 
Wallace’s farmer, Jan. 11, 1918—Fuel value 
of wood, p. 44. 
Trade journais and consular reports 


American lumberman, Feb. 9, 1918.—How 


acorn brand oak flooring is made, p. 
41; Report of executive grading com- 
mission, Hardwood manufacturers as- 
sociation of the United States, p. 47. 


American lumberman, Feb. 16, 1918—How 
woods compare for airplane manufac- 
ture, p. 37. 

American lumberman, Feb. 23, 1918.—The 
relation between the organization of 
operation and efficient competition in 
the lumber industry, by Wilson Comp- 
tion, p. I, 70-2; Truck body hollowed 
out of a redwood tree, by Charles 
Kellogg, p. 73. 

Barrel and box, Feb., 1918.—Federal stand- 
ard barrel law, by U. S. Bureau of 
standards, p. 19-20; Standard specifi- 
cations for canned food containers, p. 
34-6. 

Canada lumberman, Feb. 15, 1918.—What 
forest protection means to civilization, 
by Ellwood Wilson, p. 60-2. 

Canada lumberman, March 1, 1918.—The 
hydroplane in forest protection, by C. 
H. Gibbons, p. 25; Timber resources of 
northern Manitoba, by J. A. Campbell, 
Pp. 34. 

Engineering and contracting, Feb. 20, 1918. 
—Method of burning fat stumps in 
place, p. 186; Notes on blasting stumps 
in sandy ground, p. 204. 

Hardwood record, Feb. 25, 1918.—Mahog- 
any as a veneer wood, p. 25-6; Pros- 
pective uses of minor tree species, p. 
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VAUGHAN’S PORTABLE DRAG SAW 








This is the original 
machine. They have 
been in use over 
four years and are 
past the experimen- 
tal stage. 

$169.00 F. O. B. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Repairs carried in 
stock. 














These machines are 
designed for CUT- 
TING BOLTS and 
WOOD of any 
kind, in any place, 
under any  condi- 
tions to be found 
in the lumber and 
wood camps, in any 
kind of weather. 
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it anywhere. 
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LIGHTEST 
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“Well, I suppose you want to / 


borrow my ‘Better Farming’ again / 








one for yourself ? 


bc 0k, 


Powder. 





**Tt isn’t safe to be without this 


**T’ll be in a hole *til you bring it 
back. And, Tom, if you don’t soon 
get your own copy I’m going to write 
for it for you myself. 

**'That book is like ATLAS Farm 
There isn’t any other that 
will answer the purpose as well. 

**T’ve found that ATLAS Powder 
@ does most of the tough jobs around 
* my farm—and does 
easier and cheaper than any other 
i \f method I could use. 

3 - And when it comes to answering farm questiong 

Better Farming’ never fails. 
Hurry back with my copy, Tom!’’ 


ATLAS POWDER COMPA) 


Wilmington, Delaware 


ATLAS POWDER CO.. Wilmington. Del. 
Send me your 120-page book ‘Better Farming.”’ ‘I am interested in the 
use of explosives for the purpose before which I mark X: FD2 4 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
f 


. 


jf 


ll 


*“Of course I don’t mind lending it 
to you, Tom, but why don’t you get 
















them better, 
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27-30: The most elastic American 


wood, p. 34. 


Hardwood record, March 10, 1918.—Ameri- 
can veneers of foreign wood, p. 27-30. 


Lumber trade journal, March 15, 1918— 
The Daugherty type of wooden vessel 
makes it possible for pine manufac- 
turers to supply material in unlimited 
quantities, p. 11, 18. 


Lumber world rev., Feb. 18, 1918.—Recent 
development of wood construction in 
relation to the fire hazard, by Herman 
von Schenck, p. 26-7. 


Paper, Feb. 13, 1918—The estimation of 
cellulose in wood, by B. Johnsen and 
R. W. Hovey, p. 36-52; Nitrocellulose 
from woodpulps, by W. E. Byron 
Baker, p. 78-82; Bibliographic stand- 
ards recommended for the Technical 
association of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, by Henry E. Surface, p. 150-4. 


Paper, Feb. 20, 1918—Woodpulp for surgi- 


cal dressings, p. 13. 

Paper, Feb. 27, 1918.—Making artificial silk 
from cellulose, p. 11-16; Make state 
forests productive; an argument for 
scientific lumbering in the Adirondack 
Mts., by A. ‘B. Recknagel, p. 22 4. 

Paper mill, Feb. 16, 1918—Maine’s wood 
crop, p. 7. 

Pulp and paper magazine, Feb. 7, 1918.— 
Applying technical education to the pa- 
per industry of Canada, by George 
Carruthers, p. 125-7. 

Railway maintenance engineer, Jan., 1918. 
—Salt treatment of timber piles, by 

















© STUMP BLASTING O DITCH DIGGING ! 
© BOULDER BLASTING 0 ROAD BUILDING 4 Hermann von Schenck, p. 9-10. 
COUPON Ci SUROGS, BLASTING C) TREE PLANTING i Railway review, Feb. 16, 1918.—Situation 
Name Address _ § in the tie market, by M. T. Shaney, 
= ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee Pp. 224-5. 
Representing Organizations Affiliated with the 
American Forestry Association 














National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
W. CLYDE SYKES, Conifer, N. Y. 

R. L. SISSON, Potsdam, N. Y. 

JOHN M. WOODS, Boston, Mass. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
C. A. SMITH, Coos Bay, Ore. 
WILLIAM IRVINE, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
F. E. WEYERHAEUSER, St. Paul, Minn. 


North Carolina Forestry Association 
E. B. WRIGHT, Boardman, N. C. 
HUGH MacRAE, Wilmington, N. C. 
J. C. SMOOT, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


National Association of Box Manufacturers 
B. W. PORTER, Greenfield, Mass. 
S. B. ANDERSON, Memphis, Tenn. 
ROBT. A. JOHNSON, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Carriage Builders’ National Association 
H. C. McLEAR, Wilmington, Del. 
D. T. WILSON, New York. 
C. A. LANCASTER, South Bend, Ind. 


Boston Paper Trade Association 
N. M. JONES, Lincoln, Maine. 


JOHN E. A. HUSSEY, Boston, Mass. 
ARTHUR L. HOBSON, Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Ass’n 
J. RANDALL WILLIAMS, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRED’K S. UNDERHILL, Philadelphia, Pa 


New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Association 
W. H. BUNDY, Boston, Mass. 

EVERETT E. AMEY, Portland, Me. 

F. H. BILLARD, Berlin, N. H. 


Massachusetts Forestry Association 
NATHANIEL T. KIDDER, Milton, Mass 
FREDERIC J. CAULKINS, Boston, Mass 
HARRIS A. REYNOLDS, Cambridge, Mass 


Lumbermen’s Exchange 
R. B. RAYNER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. RANDALL WILLIAMS, JR., Philadelphia, Pa 
FREDERICK S. UNDERHILL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Camp Fire Club of America 
WILLIAM B. GREELEY, Washington, D. C. 
O. H. VAN NORDEN, New York 
FREDERICK K. VREELAND, New York 


Empire State Forest Products Association 
FERRIS J. MEIGS, New York City 
RUFUS L. SISSON, Potsdam, N. Y. 

W. L. SYKES, Utica, N. Y. 


California Forest Protective Association 
MILES STANDISH, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. X. WENDLING, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. H. RHODES, San Francisco, Cal. 


Minnesota Forestry Association 
W. T. COX, St. Paul, Minn. 
PROF. D. LANGE, St. Paul, Minn. 
MRS. CARRIE BACKUS, St. Paul, Minn. 


American Wood Preservers’ Association 


J. H. WATERMAN, Galesburg, III. 
H. S. LOUD, New York City 
F. J. ANGIER, Baltimore, Md. 


Southern Pine Association 
J. B. WHITE, Kansas City, Mo. 


J. E. RHODES, New Orleans, La. 
HENRY E. HARDTNER, Uranie, La. 
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BOOKS ON 


FORESTRY 








AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those who wish books on forestry, a 


list of titles, authors, and prices of such books. 


These may be ordered through the American Forestry As- 


sociation, Washington, D. C. Prices are by mail or express prepaid.* 





FOREST VALUATION—Filibert Roth... 
FOREST REGULATION—Filibert Roth 


PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—By Elbert a 


THE LUMBER INDUSTRY—By R. S. Kellog 






LUMBER MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS—BY NA 522 cn sra: vis ae pect ean ane lea ao eEas 3 
a ae a reer 2.00 
CHINESE FOREST TREES AND TIMBER SUPPLY—By Norman Shaw.................e0eseseeee 2.50 | 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS—By John Kirkegaard............ 1.50 | 
TR REES. agg SHRUBS—By Charles Sprague Sargent—Vols. I and II, 4 Parts to a Volume— iis 
THE. TRAINING OF A FORESTER— — IE took vo tmnrimidentnwan anes sine lena se seaaes 1.35 
ee eS es ois eins in ¥'0 ware arnivialn.b 6s a.ti0.0 hip inis a bieieis ote sista db weabieiwins 1.15 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AMD PARE—B.. EB. POCheW, ... «0 .cciy ssvcnccvccceses 2.17 
MOUTH BMERICAW SREES—N. £.. Britton............2....00.0.0c00cceoecccccccacccrcceccccsvesssvece 7.30 
KEY coe ge ah I nc 0. sin Vic aa pr eineid wn Wa ehibbie ela wn's Wa anikes Se uewEneeebe 1.50 
THE FA eer eae, Os COT BME FT. BD. WORtIRs. q. 502s... oc cccsccccccccecrtsecscesssesees 1.70 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE. UNITED STATES—Samuel J. Record 1.25 
I a Sic sca vin'a. eee 4.6197 Win wich a nee a'e-o-oke16i6 Wi0'e'a.e a 04ibas 4 54d wee edine'ees 3.00 
Pee MAO POETY BOIOR GLAS... 0.0 occccccccccccdecescscevccseccesepescsvescssesese 4.00 
ee Ns AO USENET — OS, Bo, WOLMOW. 0.055 50esccricncsivcscscnsacccesecessesescececseesecge 1.61 
ee PSP Oe LIMES, BOI. go cence cacccvowccecevet desaccnceneecsaccscsenescctcseess 1.10 
et nn 6 inc os civasepuien bbe sera yeub du sasevevesnasenints pe vieseseavete = 


i ppg S OF AMERICAN FORESTRY—Samuel B. Gree 
L OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA (enciuates of Mexico)—Chas. Sprague Sargent - 
RR ME SNES og o0 gis a widic + plot nhs memes nana 5 
ae OF THE TREES OF THE’ NORTHERN U. S. AND CANADA, EAST OF THE 


MANUA 


AMERICAN WOODS—Romeyn B. Hough, 14 \: 


Y MOUNTAINS—Romeyn B. Hough 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES_J. Horace McFarla 


PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD: THEIR CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES — Chas. H. Snow 3.50 
a wp ey OF TIMBER PRESERVATION—Samuel M. a eke: PRU NEES EER RG RE Ge eT ee 5.00 


TREES OF NEW ENGLAN 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS—John Muir.......... 


D—L. L. Dame and Henry Bro 
Pag SHRUBS AND VINES OF THE NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES—H. E. Parkhurst 1.50 
TREES—H. Marshall Ward.......................+ 


i Re alg ean eh Eh lan denuawiiaacighnes bese euecaceese te 3.50 
THE IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE UNITED STATES-—S. B. Elliott.................. 2.50 
FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND—Ralph C. Hawley and Austin F. Hawes....................0.0005 3.50 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS— Henry I ns inp ken conekacede pane see 1.50 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff...................0.ccecceeeeeeeeeees 3.00 
THE TREE gee 4 I ee Osta relick uoid aisle ea sioid ne SAW EMME HUSA ROE CaDe SES 1.00 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN aie gala aan BE aires vin oaetickis sGueescch enles ane i eaienice nee es 2.12 
ee NR i coe ian cies 55 bien = sues neo duittdlobncdecedesnsansiecsenveaseess 57 

nee -* nn AND PRACTICE "OF. WORKING PLANS (in forest organization)—A. B. Reck- 
eee aides ae lbs alee te ivila otek nis ies sleek 6 14e' he's 16. Goe 18 4 Wa alee: 9 6 vv wid W:oib vias <ip io a/b 6-9'G bain ninis wabieaesien 2.10 
sLEMENTS ey eee. es SOON BON WC. BIW. oo ..cccsccscscececcicssscscovevecssecescece 2.20 
MECHANICAL 5 alt wit Miele tag ee I RE: BER er 1.75 
STUDIES OF TRE ?—- x, yaaa EE Pee ne ora nl Me eaisivt wink aek & Nee Cs sd aol NS-C oieiwaeeeneuee 1.75 
TREE PRUNING—A ne eh eae wannabe heated coe On aseaes mamsiomeaeeit’ 65 
THE PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. WeiSss..............ccccccsccsces 3.00 
THE PRACTICAL ee ee, Bernard Brereton (third edition)...................ceeeeeee 1.50 
SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY—By James W. Toumey....... “— 
25 


*UTURE OF FOREST TREES—By Dr. Harold Unwin 


FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS—F. Schuyler Mathews, §2.00(infullleather) 3.00 


FARM FORESTRY—By John Arden Ferguson 


LUTHER BURBANK—HIS METHODS AND DISCOVERIES AND THEIR PRACTICAL AP- 
PLICATION (In twelve volumes, beautifully illustrated in color)..............cecceeceeceeceuece 48.00 


THE BOOK OF FORESTRY—By Frederick F. ern: AW aitatia ca vincinenceseorios en Ln aeumsieaunaieecneew a 2.10 
OUR FIELD AND FOREST TREES—By Maud Going..................ccccceccceccceceecceccecceecees 1.50 
HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN—By ND, Tis We MOO sos wc ences usin sae yoaass 2.50 
See SEORE OF Ze BORRSI—DF J. Gorden DOrramcs. ........cccccccccccccsscccccccessccccecceses 65 
es ne Ue en Oe mE MOUOROIN FPTEOG Sooo osc coco ecccceccnscivccccsceccsvccdevecsousecseceses 1.70 
ee ee ee NIE OE os ogc sinc cccsn cn cosine sccnesdeescexccassccccesccvecsercscsce 3.00 

00 


THE ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN TIMBER TS Pe A ee nae 3. 
HANDBOOK OF CLEARING AND GRUBBING, METHODS AND COST_By Halbert P. Gillette 2.50 
FRENCH FORE JA AND FORESTRY—By Theodore Ba A seemed | A Sate Pata ec = 


MANUAL OF POISONOUS PLANTS—By L. 





*This, of course, is not a —— list, but we shall be glad to add to it any books on forestry or 


related subjects upon request—_ED 





















Southern lumberman, Feb. 2 1918—C ut- 
over lands will help solve labor prob 
lem after war, by Benton Mackaye, 
p. 36. 

Timber trade journal, Feb. 16, 1918— 
Strength of timber and safe loads, by 
Seymour Walker, p. 233. 

Timber trade journal, Feb. 23, 1918.—The 
chief varieties of softwood, p. 272-3; 
The preservation of timber in coal 
mines, by Percy Groom, p. xxiii, xxv. 

Timberman, Feb., 1918—The forest re- 
sources of Norway described, by J. H. 
Boe, p. 48 K. 


one man alone pulls all kinds of stumps quick 
— casy. The Kirstin holds record for lowest land clear- 


New tented features gives enormous Strength a: 
Ar Q.day Free Trial—3- Year Guarantee 
roposttjon. Get Big Free Book and very 
~-Yan and Horse Pullers—all sizes, 





JInited States daily consular report, Feb. 21, 


















in Germany, p. 691. 

United States daily consular report, March 
7, 1918—Wood pulp substitute for ab- 
sorbent cotton, 
rocoanut shells, by Henry D. Baker, 
860. 

States daily consular report, March 
1918.—Manufacture of paper from 
boo in Trinidad, by Henry D. 
fer, p. 808. 

tates daily consular report, March 
918—Timber trade in Germany 









| 
| 


1918—Wood combs now being made | 


p. 867; Fuel value of | 





during the war, p. 949; Ornamental 
hardwoods of Australia, by Howard A 
Treat, p. 956-8. 

Veneers, March, 1918.—Red cedar veneers 
for chests, by H. C. Cain, p. 12. 

West Coast lumberman, March 1, 1918. 
Eleven billion feet of spruce timber in 
Oregon and Washington, p. 20; Eng 
land fears severe shortage of timber 
supplies in the future, p. 38-9. 

Wood turning, March, 1918.—Turning table 
legs, showing factory operation, by 
James F. Hobart, p. 7-8; Turning plow 
handles, by James Francis, p. 20-1. 

W ood-worker, Feb., 1918.—Making the air- 
plane propeller, by L. Maileaux, p. 26; 
Clothes pegs as a side-line, by A. W. 
W., p. 45-6. 

Forest journals 

American forestry, March, 1918.—F lying on 
wings of spruce, by E. A. Sterling, p. 
133-139; The abomination of desolation, 
p. 140; Americans in the French for- 
ests, by Henry S. Graves, p. 141-143; 
Forest Service man selected as city 
manager of Albuquerque, p. 144; Blast- 
ing stumps near buildings, by John N. 
Lewis, p. 144; Perhaps our greatest 
national park, by Robert Sterling Yard, 
p. 145-150; Studies of leaf and tree 
(Part III), by R. W. Shufeldt, p. 151- 
159; A tree guessing contest, by J. S. 
Holmes, p. 159; The humming birds 
and swifts, by A. A. Allen, p. 160-164; 
How the Forest Service has helped the 
stockmen, by Albert F. Potter, p. 165- 
169; Tree tied in a knot, p. 169; Ship 
built of mahogany, p. 169; Nuts: a 
substitute for meat, by A. Mildred 
3rennan, p. 170-172; New home of for- 
estry at the University of California, 
p. 173-176; Donations to the welfare 
fund for lumbermen and foresters in 
war service, p. 177, 179; Slacker land 
and food facts, by Charles Lathrop 
Pack, p. 178-179; American foresters 
in military service, p. 180-188. 

Biltmorean, March, 1918.—Forests of the 
Coos Bay region, Oregon, by H. D. 
House, p. 3-7; Lumber prices during 
the past year, by R. A. Swift, p. 7-8. 

Hawaiian forester and agriculturist, Jan., 
1918.—The Paradise tree, by Vaughan 
MacCaughey, p. 20-2. 

Journal of forestry, Feb., 1918.—Forestry 
and the war, by B. E. Fernow, p. 149- 
54; The technical forester in national 
forest administration, by L. F. Kneipp 
and others, p. 155-67; Relation of 
stimuli to the cone production of west- 
ern hemlock, by Russell Watson, p. 168- 
75; Valuation of damages to imma- 
ture timber, by W. N. Sparhawk, p. 
176-91; The white pine weevil and its 
relation to second growth white pine, 
by S. A. Graham, p. 192-202; Comments 
on Korstian’s classification of fores- 
try literature, p. 203-9; Some social 
aspects of forest management, by Ben- 
ton Mackaye, p. 210-14; Growth and 
management of pinon in New Mexico, 
by Herman H. Chapman and C. E. 
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19,500,000 FEET 


NATIONAL 
FOREST 


TIMBER 





FOR SALE 


Amount and Kinds—Approximately 19,500,- 
000, more or less, of white pine, yellow 
pine, Douglas fir, western larch, spruce, 
hemlock, cedar saw timber, and 19,500 


cedar poles. 


Location—Within the Kootenai National 
Forest, Montana, in township 31 North, 
R. 31 and 32 W., and approximate un- 
surveyed Township 32 North, R. 32 W.., 
M. P. M., 


Quartz Creek watershed. 


Stumpage Prices—Lowest rates considered, 
$3.00 per M for white pine, $2.00 per 
M for yellow pine and spruce, $1.00 
per M for western larch, Douglas fir 
and cedar, and 50c per M for hemlock, 
sawlogs, and the following rates for 
other cedar material: Cedar piling at 
2c per linear foot; split cedar posts 7 
ft. long, 1%4c each; round cedar posts 7 
ft. long, %c each; round cedar posts, 
8 to 20 ft., 4c per linear foot; and ce- 
dar poles at the following rates: 15c 
for 25 ft. 6 in.; 20c for 25 ft. 7 in.; 35c 
for 30 ft. 6 in.; 45c for 30 ft. 7 in.; 60¢ 
for 35 ft. 7 in.; 80c for 35 ft. 8 in.; 95c 
for 40 ft. ¢ in.; $1.20 for 40 ft. 8 in; 
$1.40 for 45 ft. 8 in.; $1.70 for 50 ft. 8 
in.; $1.95 for 55 ft. 8 in.; $2.20 for 60 
ft. 8 in.; $2.45 for 65 ft. 8 in. 


Deposit—With bid $1,500, to apply on pur- 
chase price if bid is accepted or re- 
funded if rejected. Ten per cent may 
be retained as forfeit if the contract 
and bond are not executed within the 
required time. 

Final Date for Bids—Sealed bids will be 

received by the District Forester, Mis- 

soula, Montana, up to and including 

June 6, 1918. The right to reject any 

and all bids is reserved. 

information 


Before bids 
are submitted full con- 
cerning the character of the timber, 
conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained 
Forester, Missoula, 


Supervisor, 


from the District 
Montana, or the 
Libby, Montana. 


Forest 


| this Park is wooded. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Woodland versus 
Wilbur 


Behre, p. 215-17; 
woodlot in farm forestry, by 
R. Mattoon, p. 218-20. 

North woods, Feb., 1918—Maple syrup and 
maple sugar, by Ross Aiven Gortner, 


p. 15-17. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Working Plan for Forest Lands of Pen- 
Park, Door County, Wis- 
consin. By Cedric H. Guise. State of 
Wisconsin, Conservation Commission, 
Bulletin No. 3, pp. 45, figs. 5, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1917. 


insula State 


and map. 


Peninsula State Park is a much visited 
forest of 3,733 acres. Three-fourths of 
“With a view to man- 
aging the forests of this Park for sus- 


tained yield,” says the Introduction, “and 


for organizing the forests and forest lands 
to their highest productive capacity, a for- 
est survey was made of this 
from the data secured, a complete work- 
ing plan was prepared for the ensuing ten 


area, and 


| years.” 


Then follows’ the working plan itself 


| which, so far as the reviewer is aware, is 
| the only published working plan made in 
| conformity to the latest developments in 


forest organization. 

The plan itself divides into the follow- 
ing main headings—with the pages devoted 
to each: 

1—Orientation—Location, History, Physi- 
ography and Social and Industrial Features, 


| 3 pages. 








Stand and 
Division 


2—Foundation — Estimate, 
Stock, Forest Types, Increment, 
of Area, 6% pages. 
3—Recommendation—Policy of State, Ob- 
jects of Management, Silvicultural manage- 
ment, 3% pages. 
4—Regulation of Cut—Amount, Location 
of Cut, Planting Plan, 5 pages. 
5—Administration, % page. 
6—Permanent Improvements, %4 
7—Forest Protection, 1 page. 
8—Control and Revision, % page 
o—Appendix, 16% pages. 


page 


f 
Data 


From this the brevity of treatment « 
the plan proper is at once apparent. 
“not essential to the execution of the work- 
ing plan” are put in the Appendix. Fur- 
thermore, wherever possible the informa- 
tion has been presented in tabular form. 
There are seven tables in the main body 
of the plan and thirteen in the appendix— 
twenty all told. 

These first seven tables will bear analy- 
sis and deserve special study. The first 
table gives the estimate of timber by 
species and shows the following species in 
order of greatest quantity: (board feet) 
hemlock, maple, beech, white pine, oak, 
balsam, red pine and ash. The total volume 
is nearly five million board feet. 

Table 2 is a stand table, showing num- 
ber of trees per average acre. Here the 
order of species is: Paper birch, maple, 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
FORESTRY 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 


PROFESSIONAL course _ in 

Forestry, covering four years 

of college work, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in For- 
estry. 
Thorough and practical training for 
Government, State, Municipal and 
private forestry. 
Four months are spent in camp in 
the woods in forest work. 
Graduates who wish to specialize 
along particular lines are admitted 
to the “graduate forest schools” as 
candidates for the degree of Master 
of Forestry on the successful com- 
pletion of one year’s work. 








For further 





information address 
Department of Forestry" 
Pennsylvania State College 


State Cottegé, Pa. 














HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


DEPT. OF FORESTRY 
BUSSEY INSTITUTION 








FFERS specialized graduate 

training leading to the de- 
gree of Master of Forestry in the 
following fields : — Silviculture 
and Management, Wood Tech- 
nology, Forest Entomology, 
Dendrology, and (in co-opera- 
tion with the Graduate School 
of Business Administration) the 


Lumber Business. 


For further particulars 
address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 
Neca 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 
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UN(VERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 
Maintained by State and Nation 
HE FORESTRY DEPART- 
MENT offers a four years’ 
undergraduate curriculum, lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry. 
eee es 
Opportunities for full techni- 
cal training, and for specializing 
in problems of the Northeastern 
States and Canada. 
x KK KK * 
M. Briscoe, 
Professor of Forestry 
Carleton W. Eaton, 
Associate Professor 


John 


kK KOK KX 

For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 

ROBERT J. ALEY, Pres’t, 
Orono, Maine 

















— 
/¥ orestry at 


University of 


4 \ Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


FOUR-YEAR, undergraduate 
course that prepares for the prac- 
tice of Forestry in all its 
branches and leads to the degree of 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN FORESTRY 


Opportunity is offered for grad- 
uate work leading to the degree of 
Master of Science in Forestry. 

The course is designed to give a 
broad, well-balanced training in the 
fundamental sciences as well as in 
technical Forestry, and has, conse- 
quently, proven useful to men en- 
gaged in a variety of occupations. 

This school of Forestry was estab- 
lished in 1903 and has a large body of 
alumni engaged in Forestry work. 

For announcement giving 
complete information and list 
of alumni, address 


FILIBERT ROTH 
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| posts. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY 


poplar, hemlock, beech, cedar, balsam, 
white pine, red pine, and oak. 

Table 3 is a stock table for the average 
acre. 

Table 4 shows the Current Annual in- 
crement, based on Pressler’s formula, of 
the eleven chief species. This is a re- 
markably good piece of work. The C. 
A. I. per cents are applied to the corre- 
sponding values in the stock table and give 
the increment in board feet or cubic feet 
per acre, as the case may be. 

Table 5 shows the adopted diameter 
limits and the corresponding rotation ages 
and C. A. I. per cents. “For the saw- 
timber species the C. A. I. drops below 
2 per cent’ beyond the diameter limit.” 
These limits are mostly 14 inches, D. B. H. 

Table 6 shows the allowed annual cut for 
each species, based on average of determi- 
nation of cut by three standard methods,* 
and gives the cut for the next decade as 
1,000,000 board feet, 2,300 cords, and 2,000 
This cut is distributed in designat- 
ed areas (Blocks) and according to for- 
est types. 

Table 7 is the general’ planting plan for 
the decade ensuing. Some 600 acres will 
be planted. (The detailed plantings for 


| each year are given in Table 16, covering 


| 


four pages.) 

The State adopts a sane combination of 
pleasure and profit from its forest. Here is 
its policy : 

“This Park, together with several others 
in the State, was purchased as a place for 
This is the chief use to which 
It has been felt that the 
interests of the public would best be served 
if the forests of the Park were placed un- 
der management, so that revenue would re- 
sult, and the open lands, now idle, be made 
productive by growing trees. 

“These policies have been combined into 
one, and in the future, the Park will be 
managed both for a recreation forest, and 
for a supply of timber, the latter not to 
conflict in the slightest degree with the 
former.” 

The working plan is the instrument for 
accomplishing these desired results. The 
Conservation Commission of Wisconsin is 
to be congratulated upon such a progres- 
sive viewpoint and upon publishing such a 
simple, straightforward plan of manage- 
ment. “He who runs may read” what for- 
estry proposes to do. Here is, at last, an 
available example of the “working plan 
that works” of which the reviewer dream- 
ed ten years ago. 


recreation. 


A. B. RECKNAGEL. 


* That is by 1—Swiss Method, 2—Huf- 
nagl’s Method, and 3—Von Mantel’s Meth- 
od described in “Forest Working Plans,” 
second edit., John Wiley & Son, N. Y., 
1917, as Nos. 4, 12, and 2, respectively (pp. 
67-124). 

The results, in allowed cut for year, are: 

Board measure 
1—Swiss Method.......... 147,043 feet 
2—Hufnagl’s Method...... 135,345 “ 

3—Von Mantel’s Method... 77,503 
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| he 
'} New York State 
| College of 
Forestry 


oe 


| Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
| 


NDER-GRADUATE courses in 
Technical Forestry, Paper and 
Pulp Making, Logging and Lum- 
| bering, City Forestry, and Forest 
| Engineering, all leading to degree of 
| Bachelor of Science. Special oppor- 
tunities offered for post-graduate 
| work leading to degrees of Master of 
| Forestry, Master of City Forestry, 
and Doctor of Economics. 

| A one-year course of practical 
training at the State Ranger School 
on the College Forest of 1,800 acres 
at Wanakena in the Adirondacks. 

| State Forest Camp of three months 
open to any man over 16, held each 
summer on Cranberry Lake. Men 
may attend this Camp for from two 
weeks to the entire summer. 

The State Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion of 90 acres at Syracuse and an 
excellent forest library offer unusual 
opportunities for research work. as 
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Yale Sc 
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l of 


33% 


Established-in] 1900 

















A Graduate Depart 
Universi 


The two years techgical course pre- 
pares for the generalf practice of for- 
estry and leads to the degree of 

Master of Forestry. 

Special opportunifies in all branches 

of forestry for 


Advanced and 


ent of Yale 


esearch Work. 

For students glanning to engage 
in forestry or slumbering in the 
Tropics, particularly tropical Amer- 
ica, a course is Pffered in 


Tropicpl Forestry. 
Lumbermen d others desiring in- 
struction in sp§cial subjects may be 
enrolled as 


summer is available for those not pre- 
pared for, of who do not wish to 
ical courses. 


information and cata- 





For furth 


School of Fgrestry, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, U.JS. A. 
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The cAmerican Forestry 
Washington, D. C. 


President 
CHARLES LATHROP PACK, Lakewood, N. J 
Vice-Presidents 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, New York HON. DAVID HOUSTON 


: : Secretary of Agriculture 
WILLIAM E. COLBY, California 
Secretary of The Sierra Club HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary of the Interior 
COLEMAN DuPONT, Delaware HON. ASBURY F. LEVER, South Carolina 
DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT, Massachusetts United States Representative 
President Emeritus Harvard University HON. THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
Ambassador to Italy 
DR B. E. FERNOW, Canada ; 
Dean of Forestry University of Toronto GIFFORD PINCHOT, Pennsylvania 
aT : MRS. FRANCES F. PRESTON, New Jersey 
HENRY S. GRAVES, District of Columbia FILIBERT ROTH, Michigan fet 
Chief of the Forest Service Dean of Forestry, University of Michigan 


EVERITT G. GRIGGS, Washington DR. J. T. ROTHROCK, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer 


ec Association 


MRS. JOHN D. SHERMAN, Illinois - 
Chairman, Conservation Department 
Genesal Federaticn of Women’s Clubs 

HON. WM. H. TAFT, Connecticut 
Ex-President United States 

JOSEPH N. TEAL, Oregon 
Chairman Oregon Conservation Commission 

THEODORE N. VAIL, Vermont 
President, Am. Tel. & Tel. Co. 

HON. JOHN WEEKS, Massachusetts 
United States Senator 

DR. R. S. WOODWARD, Washington, D. C. 
President Carnegie Institution 


JOHN E. JENKS, Editor, Army and Navy Register, Washington, D. C. 


Executive Secretary 


PERCIVAL SHELDON RIDSDALE, 1410 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Directors 


E. T. ALLEN, Oregon HERMAN H. CHAPMAN, Connecticut 

Forester, Western For. and Conserv. Assn. Professor. of Forestry, Yale Forest School 
JOHN S. AMES, Massachusetts DR. HENRY S. DRINKER, Pennsylvania 
HON. ROBERT P. BASS, New Hampshire President Lehigh University 


: ALFRED GASKILL 
Ex-Governor of New Hampshire State Forester, New Jersey 


WM. B. GREELEY. District of Columbia JOHN E. JENKS, District of Columbia 
Assistant U. S. Forester Editor, Army and Navy Register 

W. R. BROWN, New Hampshire CHESTER W. LYMAN New York 
Pres., New Hamp. Forestry Commission Vice-Pres. Internatronal Paper Company 


CHARLES LATHROP PACK, New Jersey 
Pres. Nat’l Emergency Food Garden Com- 
mission. 


CHARLES F. QUINCY, New York 


ERNEST A. STERLING, New York 
Forest and Timber Engineer 


J. B. WHITE, Missouri 
Ex.-Pres., National Conservation Congress 

















Declaration of Principles and Policy 
of Ge -American Forestry - Association 








IT IS A VOLUNTARY organization for the inculcation and spread of a forest 
policy on a scale adequate for our economic needs, and any person is eligible 
for membership. 


IT IS INDEPENDENT, hay no official connection with any Federal or State de- 
partment or policy, and is devoted to a public service conducive to national 
prosperity. 

IT ASSERTS THAT forestry means the propagation and care of forests for the 
production of timber as a crop; protection of watersheds; utilization of non- 
agricultural soil; use of forests for public recreation. 


IT DECLARES THAT FORESTRY is of immense impcrtance to the people; that 
the census of 1913 shows our forests annually supply over one and a quarter 
billion dollars’ worth of products; employ 735,000 people; pay $367,000,000 in 
wages; cover 550,000,000 acres unsuited for agriculture; regulate the distri- 
bution of water; prevent erosion of lands; and are essential to the beauty of 
the country and the health of the nation. 


IT RECOGNIZES THAT forestry is an industry limited by economic conditions ; 
that private owners should be aided and encouraged by investigations, demon- 
strations, and educational work, since they cannot be expected to practice for- 
estry at a financial loss; that Federal and State governments should undertake 
scientific forestry upon National and State forest reserves for the benefit of 
the public. 


IT WILL DEVOTE its influence and educational facilities to the development of 
public thought and knowledge along these practical lines. 


It Will Support These Policies 


National and State Forests under Fed- 
eral and State Ownership, adminis- 
tration and management respective- 
ly; adequate appropriations for their 
care and management; Federal co- 
operation with the States, especially 
in forest fire protection. 

State Activity by acquirement of forest 
lands; organization for fire protec- 
tion; encouragement of forest plant- 
ing by communal and private owners, 
non-political depart ly indep 
dent forest organization, with liberal 
appropriations for these purposes. 

Forest Fire Protection by Federal, 
State and fire protective agencies, 
and its encouragement and extension, 
aw and by co-operation; 
without adequate fire protection all 





other measures for forest crop pro- 
duction will fail. 

Forest Planting by Federal and State 
governments and long-lived corpora- 
tions and acquirement of waste lands 
for this purpose; and also planting by 
private owners, where profitable, and 
encouragement of natural regenera- 


tion. 

Forest Taxation Reférms removing un- 
just burdens from owners of growing 
timber. 

Closer Utilization in logging and man- 
ufacturing without loss to owners; aid 
the lumberman in achieving this. 

Cutting of Mature Timber where and 
as the domestic market demands it, 
except on areas maintained for park 
or scenic purposes, and compensation 
of forest owners for loss suffered 
through "ye ge of watersheds, or 
on behalf of any public interest. 

Equal Protection to the lumber indus- 
try and to public interests in legisla- 
tion affecting private timberland op- 
erations, recognizing that lumbering 
is as legitimate and necessary as the 
forests themselves. 

Classification by experts of lands best 
sujted for farming and those best 
suited for forestry; and liberal na- 
tional and State. appropriations for 
this work. 
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BROWN COMPANY 


Founded 1852 
FORMERLY 


BERLIN MILLS COMPANY- BURGESS SULPHITE FIBRE COMPANY 
| PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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